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Shielding the 


ELECTRON 
MICROSCOPE 


From Vibration 


With the Electron Microscope, scientists are 
enabled to peer into new worlds, at magni- 
fications up to 100,000 times. Vibration, how- 
ever, magnifies at the same rate. Even though 
so infinitesimal it can’t be felt, it must be 

eliminated if a perfect image is to be secured. 

This baffling difficulty was overcome by 
U.S. Rubber technicians. They developed a 
set of rubber mountings engineered to a re- 
markable point of precision and efficiency. 
Observations revealed that these mountings 
completely eliminated all traces of vibration. 


Makers of delicate instruments, electronic 
apparatus, light and heavy machinery, even 
railway and street cars draw upon the ex- 
perience of the “U.S.” staff for new and im- 
portant applications of U.S. Rubber Mount- 
ings. In “U.S? laboratories, each such problem 
is treated individually, each mounting com- 
pounded and tooled to precise specifications. 
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SCIENCE OF SMOOTHNESS— U.S. Rub- 
ber technology is removing guesswork 
from the elimination of noise, vibration 
and shock. Results are pre-determined 
and qualities of performance known in 
advance of installation. 





AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR ENGINEERS 
—an exhaustive book, “Absorbing Vibra- 
tion, Noise, Impact’”’, replete with blue- 
prints, charts, photographs and explana- 
tory text, contains much new and im- 
portant information especially pertinent 





to postwar conversion and expansion. A 
limited number is now available. Engi- 
neers and architects can obtain copies by 
writing on company stationery to 
**Mechanical Goods Division,’”” Room 
1406. There is no obligation. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20, N, Y. 
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MISSIONARY SCANDAL in South America is brewing. Protestant leaders are raging 
at the State Department, charging it refuses Latin American passports 
to their missionaries while granting them to Catholics. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES FOR ITALY are in the making at the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. UNRRA has decided this is best, cheap- 
est, and quickest way to get food to Italian kids. 


WRATHY OFFICIALS at Food and Drug Administration lost two cases recently while 
Federal Trade Commission won important ones. Result: Food and Drug is 
seeking ways to regain some of its power and authority, also personnel 
_lost to Federal Trade in one of the many government reorganizations. 


SECRETARY HULL'S HEALTH is not of tke best. Whispers are that he has told FDR 
he will have to step down from the State Department if the President 
‘ is re-elected. 


FARM SUBSIDIES are making a number of high administration officials squirm. 
Subsidies and rolibacks cost the Treasury about $2 million daily. 
Heads are being scratched to find a more direct method of guaranteeing 
farm prices so subsidies can be junked. 


FOOD GOALS for 1945 have finally jelled at WFA. Word is they will call for 
slightly larger crop acreages than in 1944. The thinkers figure 
| adverse weather will cut overall production about 10% under this year. 
Hence the higher acreage goals. 


RECONVERSION PLANNING has slowed considerably. Top officials say the middle 
a of this month should tell the story. If Germany cracks by then the 
bars will come down. If she doesn’t, the European war probably will 

continue until the spring of 1945 and the bars will stay up. 


POSTWAR LEND—LEASE seems a certainty if the Administration is returned to 
power. It will be rehabilitation lend-lease however, not military. 
Idea is to supply peacetime goods to restore the economies of foreign 
nations. Thinking hasn't gotten around to legality of this yet. 


FEWER FARM MACHINES next year is indicated by WPB's decision to junk plans for | 
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~ Wiping out manufacturing controls. Reason is squawking from some 

manufacturers not ready to go into unlimited production. They don't 
want competitors to get a head start. Look for machinery rationing : 
to continue. : 


OPA'S RATIONING METHODS are in line for a reshuffling after the election. 
Object is is to get a more even distribution throughout the nation of 
certain foods such as butter and meat. 


HOG PRICE FLQORS for all markets outside Chicago probably will be set at $2.25 
~ under the Chicago ceiling for 200-240 lb. hogs. . 


TARIFF LAWS are in for a going over next year. They must be revamped if any 
~ of the suggested International Trade Cooperation plans are put into 
effect. Repeal of the Smoot-Hawley Act is indicated, particularly if 
private cartels are prohibited and government cartels develop. 


JAP WAR LOSSES and our continued progress in the Pacific are expected to bring 
7 — “a Nip peace offer next year. Our jmilitary leaders want to finish the 
job once and for all, hope we won't be suckers enough to accept. 
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“ | LARGER EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT may become a reality in the not too distant future. 
. Top planners are ners are thinking of creating another cabinet office to in- 
| clude all agencies dealing with transportation and communication. 
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Advanced Power for Advanced Practices 


OW easy it is for you to follow the better farm 

practices depends a lot on your farm power. 

The more of these modern ways you adopt, the more 
you enjoy the “extras” built into Case tractors. 

Mr. Hartman mentions particularly the superiority 
of his Case “SC” for contour tillage on the side-hills 
of his Pennsylvania farm. On many jobs, he says, his 
10 and 11-year-old sons operate his tractor and another 
Case “SC” of which their grandfather is joint owner. 
That calls for easy handling and safe design. 

Easy handling of Case tractors is not a single fea- 
ture but the total of many. It includes stability and 
good balance of the whole tractor ...sure-footed for 
steering as well as traction «++ quick, easy steering for 
following a curved course or making short turns... 


control levers and pedals arranged to “come natural” 
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... free visibility of work with both front-mounted and 
pull-behind implements. Its dozens of details you 
can’t describe, but together they save you time and 
strength. You feel the difference at the end of the day. 

Just as the advanced farm practices conserve the 
permanent value of your land while increasing its 
yields, so does Case ENDURANCE make your trac- 
tor a more permanent investment. Its long life and 
sustained fuel economy with low upkeep keep your 
power cost down while its performance helps you to 
farm better. 

More Case tractors are being built, though the num- 
ber is still limited. See your Case deafer now about the 
possibility of supplying you soon. Make full use of 
his service to keep your present machinery in first- 


class shape. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


CASE -!. 


Headquarters for the New Ways in Farming 
Your Case dealer can give you practical help in using your 


present machines for the new methods and in choosing new 
equipment. Ask him (or write the factory) for new bulletin 
“Level Farming on Sloping Fields.” Other free bulletins on ter- 
racing with your own plow and 6n making high-protein hay. 
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LABBY Francisco Franco Bahamonde 

is by his own proclamation, Caudillo 
(fuehrer) of Empire, Chief of State, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Spanish Armies, 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of 
Spain, president of the Falange—Spain’s 
single political party—and “responsible 
only to God and history.” 

Now history may call him to account. 
Counter-revolution hangs over his head. 

Slipping into Spain from France are 
armed Spanish Republicans. Driven from 
their own country when Germany used it 
from 1936-39 aS a proving ground for 
World War II, they are rallying around 
Spanish National Union leaders. Many 
are fresh from victory as members of 
French guerilla forces. Gathered at the 
border are Free Spaniards of all kinds, 
with one common objective: restoration of 
Spanish democracy—the end of Franco. 

To the trouble zone have goose-stepped 
units of Franco’s 750 thousand-man be- 
tasseled army, seeking to plug leaks in the 
plug-proof French-Spanish frontier, trying 
to extinguish open revolt in northern prov- 


inces. Forming ranks behind them are “‘in-. 


terned” German soldiers, refugees from 
1944 defeats in France. Object: continued 
totalitarian control of Spain, 

The National Union wants: (1) com- 
pensation for all victims, prisoners, refu- 
gees of Franco war; (2) freedom of as- 
sembly, opinion, religion; (3) full em- 
ployment; (4) free elections for perma- 
nent government. The question of a State 
Church would be settled by plebiscite. 

Shortly before the Wehrmacht boiled 
over the Polish plain, Madrid fell (March, 
1939) and 100,000 Spanish Republicans, 
many of them trained troops, fled to 
France, were interned. Others went else- 
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REPUBLICAN BARRIOS—poised on border. 





Second Battle 
of Spain 


where, set up threadbare, unrecognized 
groups. “Non-intervention” states—U. S., 
Britain, France—gave Franco full recog- 
nition. The spirit of Munich walked in 
Spain. 

But the Republicans never abandoned 
their fight for freedom. Those who stayed 
home mixed their bitterness with hope for 
the future and immediately organized an 
underground. 

LeClerc’s Fighting French, among the 
first to enter Paris last August, had 500 
Spanish Republicans in its ranks, recruited 
largely in North Africa. There were 15,000 
other Spaniards armed and active with 
French guerillas in the south of France. 

Beside the Maquis who fought under 
the F.F.I. in France, there are other groups 
trickling back from exile. One is the Diego 
Martinez-Barrios band organized and fi- 
nanced in Mexico, which now has ap- 
peared in the French border town of Per- 
pignan. Cuban cliques have sent their 
men mysteriously to the scene. Agents 
and members of other refugee organiza- 
tiens are sneaking in. 

Toulouse is headquarters for the “Span- 
ish National Union,” which claims 70% 
membership of all Spanish refugees. There 
the Union called a meeting of all Repub- 
lican factions acting under orders of the 
Supreme Junta (Council), underground 
organization in Madrid, to organize vari- 
ous groups for a concerted attack on 
Franco. 

Union claims support of Catholic and 
Monarchist elements in and out of Spain, 
since the Monarchists flubbed their golden 
moment for a coup against Franco a year 
and a half ago and Spanish Catholic citi- 
zens are disgusted with his administration. 
The Gil Robles group, once the Catholic 
Democratic Party government of Spain, 
reportedly supports Union plans. 

Greatest weakness of the counter-revo- 
lution is the lack of genuine unity between 
the Union and separate groups of Spanish 
refugees in Britain and Latin America 
who'd like to unfurl the free flag over 
Madrid, run Spain themselves. 

Second greatest weakness is lack of 
arms, supplies, real support. 

Signal for return of the expatriate patri- 
ots was a Series of raids into Spain start- 
ing October 3. Free Spaniards now hold 
the entire Aran valley. Not only have 







































Franco troops failed to oust them, but the 
lower ranks are deserting the Falange Flag 
for the Free Spanish standard. (Franco's 
enlisted men get the equivalent of 2¢ a 
day—price of one ride on a Madrid street- 
car.) 

As these first tremors of a political 
earthquake were felt in Spain, Washing- 
ton kept mum. Winston Churchill, who 
last spring rose in Commons to “say a few 
kind words for Spain,” said nothing fur- 
ther. But Don Juan, pretender to the 
Spanish throne, now safe in exile in Lon- 
don, spoke out. He called for a coup. 

Only United Nation to act was France's 
Provisional government. To Franco’s pro- 
tests that she harbored plotters against 
the now-legal government of Spain, the 
French government offered token appease- 
ment. Paris closed the border, reportedly 
signed an agreement for exchange of am- 
bassadors with Madrid. 

Seeking to stay in power through pop- 
ular vote in the February 1945 elections, 
De Gaulle’s government had to keep its 
diplomatic nose clean with Franco, its con- 
science clean with the French people. The 
F.F.I. fought Germans in France long be- 
fore the Allied invasion and beat them, 
and Free Spaniards had been able com- 
rades-in-arms in the French fight. 

Radio Moscow urged Franco’s ouster. 
Would the Reds’ attitude, many wondered, 
ruffle the newly smoothed Soviet-Papal re- 
lations? In the 1936-39 Spanish struggle, 
Kremlin and Vatican were on opposite 
sides. 

The first battle of World War II was 
the battle of Spain, a reverse forecast of 
history. No longer “the wave of the fu- 
ture,” fascism is now a back eddy of the 
past. 
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DICTATOR FRANCO—how steady of Madrid? 
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ARTIME Washington, to out- 

W landers, is famed for (1) Con- 
gress; (2) confusion; (3) govern- 

ment girls; (4) Fala, and (5) a vast short- 
age of desirable places for newcomers to 
call home sweet home. But to a million 
and a quarter residents in and immedi- 
ately around the capital it’s noted first of 
all for its outlandishly high cost of living. 

Here is a city entirely innocent of 
manufacturing or sweaty industry, yet a 
haven for great masses of workers. Al- 
most all of them wear white collars and 
draw paychecks from Uncle Sam every 
two weeks. Typists go to work in taxicabs. 
Jammed night clubs shoo patrons away. 
Native families live over garages, rent 
their homes to officers or temporary bu- 
reaucrats. And everybody whistles at his 
earnings as they swish through his fingers 
on the wings of taxes, food, clothes, rent 
and the madness of an occasional “night 
out.” 

To these things add doctor’s bills. Wash- 
ington is clean, beautiful, invigorating— 
but it’s not a health resort, and illness 
usually comes high. 

Examples of the things that have had 
Washington housewives tearing their hair 
in recent months are the increased cost 
coupled with scarcity of (1) baby clothes 
and (2) the inexpensive type of dresses. 

Department stores look customers in 
the eye without a blink and charge $24.95 
for a size-2 baby suit with leggings, then 
throw on an extra charge of $3.50 for a 
cap to match. Zipped-up snow suits for 
1 and 2-year-olds are unblushingly offered 
at $14.95 and up. If the mother wants a 
cap with ear warmers for her lamb, that’s 
$2.95 more. Baby’s first pair of shoes 
are about $4. 





What used to be known as house dresses 
have about disappeared from Washington 
shops. With a couple of tucks and a bit 
of trimming they have become “street 
frocks” at substantially higher prices. 

In men’s lines, stores are featuring fall 
showings. of fancy shirts and pajamas. 
Silk shirts at $10 a throw caused big talk 
in World War I. This time it’s sport 
shirts, mostly rayon, $15 and _ higher. 
Fancy pajamas start around $15 and the 
sky’s the limit after that. 


Jolting Doctors’ Fees. Figures are 
not available to show just how costs of 
medical care in Washington compare with 
other parts of the country. District of Co- 
lumbia Medical Society is sure, however, 
that such costs are not materially greater 
in the capital than elsewhere. But many 
thousands of newcomers to the city, away 
from their home town doctors and hospi- 
tal services, find that when emergencies 
come the expenses are pretty terrific. For 
example, there’s the case of a child in a 
newly-arrived family who had a simple 
case of measles. The symptoms were not 
alarming, but with many cases of infantile 
paralysis about, the physician watched her 
carefully, made five home calls. His bill 
was over $100. 

Doctors’ fees for office calls range from 
$2 to $5, with emphasis on the $5, in aver- 
age cases and home calls from $3 to $10, 
often more. Hospital costs: private rooms, 
$5 to $20 a day; semi-private rooms, 
$4.50 to $7.50 a day; operating room fees, 
$5 to $20, or more. Medications may run 
up to $200 or $300 in severe sicknesses. 
Nurses on private duty charge $6 for eight 
hours, plus one meal at soc, and $9 for 12 
hours, plus two meals. 
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Hl on the Potomac 


All other troubles in Washington are 
mild, though, compared with the problem 
of getting a desirable place to live. Ceil- 
ings have kept rents from running wild, 
but many a wartime arrival has been 
shocked and staggered at the cost of fur- 
nished quarters. Rentals of from $200 to 
$300 a month for medium-sized houses 
are common. Single rooms rent from $30 
to $50 and even up to $100 a month. A 
budget recommended for government 
stenographers in Washington by USDA's 
Bureau of Home Economics allows from 
$46.50 to $80 a month for room and meals. 
Many thousands of girls, two to four in a 
room, pay $20, $30 and $40 a month for a 
place to sleep and a wait-in-line shot at a 
bath. These girls earn about $35 a week. 

Officers with families assigned to Wash- 
ington are probably the top victims of 
high rents. Their assignments often are 
of uncertain duration. They have to take 
what they can get and pay rentals greatly 
inflated by extra charges for furnishings. 
Frantic pleas for apartments at any price 
are common in the want ads. 


Night Life Comes High. If the 
wartime Washingtonian has anything left 
for recreation the quickest way to get rid 
of it is at a night club. The clubs are 
gathering in surplus folding money like 
plums from an overripe tree. Here’s the 
dope on what it costs a couple to dine and 
dance at one of the more popular spots: 
taxi, $1.40; orchid for the girl, $5 (also 
available at $7.50 and $10 each); cover 
charge, $4; dinner, $6; drinks, $4.50 
(three rounds of a currently popular spe- 
cial make of vodka, brandy and lemon 
juice, at 75c each); tax, $4.35; tip, $5— 
total, $30.50. That gives a rough idea of 
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what happens to a capital resident when 
he picks up the wine-and-dine check for 
visiting firemen and country cousins. 
Maybe that’s why loan sharks in suburban 
Virginia and Maryland have runners herd- 
ing in their victims. 

There’s one bright spot—most of the 
government family are managing to put 
by a little in War Bonds. Since the start 
of the campaign in May, 1941, bond pur- 
chases in Washington have totaled $292,- 
000,000, a per capita average of $357.39 
for the city’s population, not including 
suburbs. Washington folks, native or 
temporary, are proud that they lead the 
entire U.S. in per capita Bond buying. 

Rises in living costs have been sharper 
in some cities than in Washington, but it 
should be remembered that with its huge 
federal payroll, now up to $67,000,000 a 
month, the capital has always been free- 
spending and high-priced. When the war 
boom hit, it had a head start. That fact 
is taken in consideration, of course, as 
government statisticians and labor union 
representatives continue to make faces at 
each other over just how hard the city 
has been hit. 


How High Is Up? The bureaucrats 
say living costs haven’t gone up too much 
—‘‘just look what happened in the last 
war’—and that the hold-the-line policy is 
holding. To which the union Joes say 
baloney—while wages of all workers, in- 
cluding Washington’s federal horde, have 
rocked along under tight rein of the Little 
Steel formula, actual living expenses have 
soared. 

Just how much living costs have gone 
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up nobody knows. But it’s a common 
complaint among capital toilers—regard- 
less of what the charts and graphs say— 
that a $40-a-week salary in 1939 was bet- 
ter than $80 today. That was before in- 
come taxes shot up or the bond take-out 
came into the picture. Uncle Sam’s boys 
and girls all gét up to $600 a year in 
overtime pay now, but most of them say 
the spendable part of their income is lit- 
tle if any greater than it was before their 
overtime raises went into effect; and that, 
with the dam against higher prices leaking 
badly in spots, they are in worse shape 
than before. 

Some clue as to how much living has 
gone up is afforded by the famous, and 
controversial, cost-of-living index issued 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. This index covers retail prices of 
essentials bought by families of wage earn- 
ers and salaried folks in the lower brackets 
in large cities. It shows an average in- 
crease of 28% for the whole country since 
war broke out in Europe in 1939. Increase 
during World War I, 1914-19, was 73%. 
For Washington, one of the major cities 
included in the index, the rise since 1939 
has been about 27%. 

In comparison with 1935-39, base peri- 
od used for the index, living expenses in 
Washington are now up as follows: food, 
37%; clothing, 47%; rent, 8%; fuel, elec- 
tricity and ice, 9%; house furnishings, 
35%; miscellaneous, 26%. 

BLS, following the Administration line 
in defense of the price control program, 
says the index is O. K. for “essentials.” 

The union representatives, trying to 
smash the hold-the-line order and get 


wages increased, counter that the index is 
a snare and a delusion. The statisticians, 
they say, get*the prices of only a few 
things the average family buys, leave out 
many of the purchases that add to the 
cost of wartime living. In fact, the CIO, 
in an investigation of its own, claims that 
the cost of living has gone up at least 
45% since the war started, while wages in 
general have been permitted to go up only 
about 15% under the Little Steel formula. 


Those Hidden Costs. In a long 
drawn out effort, still pending, to, crack 
that formula, the unions claim the index, 
to which it is tied, does not include many 
“hidden” costs. Some of these, they say, 
are due to upgrading to make folks pay 
top-grade prices for former low-grade 
lines, drop in quality without correspond- 
ing drop in price; discontinuance of week- 
end specials and bargain sales; tricks such 
as failure of butchers to trim meat as 
closely as before the war; increase in 
prices of meals in restaurants, 

Officials in charge of the index admit 
that it does not give a complete picture 
of wartime spending. They are now com- 
pleting a survey of actual purchases by 
average families in 100 cities which they 
say will throw more light on how much 
the spending for family needs has gone 
up. But they maintain that this is not the 
same thing as the cost of living, where 
only “essentials” are considered. 

Washingtonians leave the statisticians 
and experts to their controversy, while 
they wonder, wistfully, why Morgenthau 
worries about sopping up “surplus dol- 
lars.” 


H. Armstrong Roberts 











SURE-FIRE campaign posters are the leg dis- 
plays of these Pueblo, Colo., young ladies. 


Jitters in the WMC 


Optimism blamed for lag in war out- 
put; Reconversion complicates problem. 


War Manpower Commission has a bad 
case of the jitters. Lagging production in 
some munitions categories and blooming 
optimism among war workers over the 
war’s end are the cause. Added to this is 
the growing need for civilian production 
workers as reconversion proceeds, 

Here is the current picture: Loss of 
2,000,000 war workers when teachers and 
students went back to classrooms; high 
rate of absenteeism due to over-optimism; 
cutbacks sending workers out of critical 
areas to other areas; concentration of tank 
production in areas where the labor short- 
age is most critical, making recruitment 
for the expanded program difficult. 


Books for Rural Libraries 


ALA urges use of service camp books 
for establishing facilities in small towns. 


Small cities and rural districts would 
benefit from a solution to one surplus 
property problem presented to federal 
officials. American Library Association 
urged use of millions of books and equip- 
ment in service camp libraries to establish 
facilities in communities now without 
them after demobilization. 

ALA president Carl Vitz explained 
transfer of library materials to states and 
territories to establish new public libraries 
would protect the government’s interest in 
them. He suggested distribution be han- 





dled by the .U. S. Office of Education, with 
allotments based on population. 


Political Windup 


FDR, Dewey woo pivotal states of New 
York, Pennsylvania in close election. 


It was close. So close that for the first 
time since 1916, the presidential election 
could hinge on a few pivotal states. More 
than a dozen were on the borderline. They 
could go either way. 

Keenly aware of this FDR and Gov. 
Thomas Dewey both aimed their final 
licks in those states where they hoped they 
would do the most good—Roosevelt in 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts; 
Dewey in Illinois, and, because he needed 
them both to win, Pennsylvania, New York. 

Generally, FDR had pegged his cam- 
paign on his war record; Dewey on New 
Deal shortcomings and domestic muddling. 
From the candidates came these utter- 
ances: 

Dewey: The Administration had “ex- 
ploited its farm programs for political 
profit.” He proposed: (1) Practical, ex- 
perienced USDA administration; (2) sup- 
port prices for farm products; (3) disposi- 
tion of market destroying surpluses; (4) 
new crop research; (5) support of princi- 
ples of bona fide co-operatives; (6) con- 
solidation of all farm credit under a non- 
partisan board. He charged the President 
was taking credit for the nation’s war 
showing, whereas it was due to the Ameri- 
can people and “the sacrifices of their 
sons.” 

FDR: He recited the Administration’s 
war achievements, pointed out every ship 
in Admiral Halsey’s fleet except one had 
been authorized between 1933 and 1938 in 
contrast to GOP charges the Democrats 
had done nothing to prepare USA for war. 
He: (1) Outlined a postwar economic pro- 
gram with a 60 million “productive job 
goal’; (2) urged a genuine crop insurance 
program; (3) asked expansion of TVA’s 
in other river basins; (4) promised spe- 
cial capital and credit for small business. 

Gamblers’ odds favored the President. 
Majority of late polls gave,FDR a slight 
edge. Certain for FDR: The South; prob- 
able, California, Washington, Massachu- 
setts. Certain for Dewey:, New England, 
most midwest farm states: Probable, other 
midwest farm states. Electoral votes 
needed to win: 266. Best guess on total 
popular vote: About’47 million plus 3 mil- 
lion soldiers’ votes. 


War in WLB 
AFL and CIO row over handling of 


cases involving attacks on wage ceiling. 


Bitter AFL-CIO rivalry has kept labor 
in an uproar for several years. Last week 
it threatened to blast apart the delicate 
three-part Public-AFL-CIO machinery of 
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War Labor Board. Cause of the latest 
outbreak is labor’s fight to rip off the Ad- 
ministration’s ceiling on wages. 

AFL and CIO went along arm-in-arm 
so long as WLB considered an over-all 
attack on the “Little Steel” 159% wage in- 
crease limit. But when WLB decided to 
consider individual cases before a final de- 
cision on the over-all matter AFL mem- 
bers got huffy, said they would not sit with 
the CIO and public members of the board. 


Fight Against Oil ‘‘Cartel’’ 


Pew calls proposed Anglo-U. S. treaty a 
menace to oil industry; Sen. Taft agrees. 


Already bound tight by a multitude of 
state and national regulations,,the U. S. 
oil industry has ripped off its coat, rolled 
up its sleeves and come out fighting. 
Heaviest blows are aimed at the proposed 
Anglo-American oil treaty. ' 

Sun Oil Co.’s President J. Howard Pew 
told the Petroleum Industry War Council 
the pact is a “deliberate attempt to regi- 
ment the entire industry ... the time to 
fight this menace to the industry, its work- 
ers and the public is today.” He added: 
“The proposed treaty is a blank check 
which would give the Federal government 
unlimited and unspecified powers.” 

Other charges: The pact is nothing 
more than a cartel providing for price con- 
trol and allocation of production and mar- 
keting quotas; cartels under government 
protection are more reprehensible and det- 
rimental to public welfare than cartels 
entered into by individual companies; the 
oil cartel is the first of a long series... 
economic planners are preparing to ram 
down the throats of the American people. 

Pew found a ready co-belligerent in 
Ohio’s Senator Robert Taft. Said he: 


“This agreement will not be passed (by 
Congress) in its present form and the Sen- 





International 
ARMY or $146,000? George Williamson, 17, 
Chicago, was willed money provided he did 
not don uniform. He chose the Army instead. 
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SHE USED METHODS of the Gestapo, Ft. Belvoir, Va., WACs charged in a protest against their 
commander, Capt. Dorothy Tomhave (left), after she transferred popular Corp. Marie Sayre. 


ate will study at great length any similar 
proposal before taking action.” 


Postwar Aviation Pie 


55 nations scramble for international 
air rights at conference in Chicago. 

A rich, plum-filled postwar aviation pie 
will be sliced up in Chicago. Scrambling 
for the biggest pieces were 55 nations’ 
delegates to the International Air Confer- 
ence there. 

The USA went into the session pre- 
pared to: (1) seek “provisional” agree- 
ments granting American airlines landing 
rights at designated airports in the various 
countries; (2) avoid multilateral air trea- 
ties; (3) win approval for 140,000 miles 
of global air routes proposed by Civil 
Aeronautics Board for- American com- 
mercial lines. 

Most complex problems: What powers 
should be given to any international air 
body? Should international air lines be 
entitled to all the traffic they can capture 
or should it be allocated by agreements? 

The British want wide controls, includ- 
ing creation of traffic quotas and limiting 
of the number of flights during a specified 
peried. USA opposes this, wants no limits. 

A Senate committee still digging into 
the problem could upset any agreements 
reached in Chicago. 


Strikers in Uniform 


WACs threaten barracks sit-down in row 
with commander over transfer of girls. 

Something new in strike threats came 
when 100 WACs at Fort Belvoir, Va., ac- 
cused their shapely, dimpled commander, 


Captain Tomhave, of conducting a 
“purge,” threatened a barrack sit-down 
Strike. 


Cause of unrest was Corp. Marie Sayre, 
a favorite among the Belvoir WACs. She 
was the latest to get transfer orders. 


The girls charged others of their friends 
had been “shipped down the river” to 
Fort Myer, once the social playground for 
Washington’s Army set, now considered 
the burial ground for WACs. They blamed 
“personal reasons,” said Captain Tomhave 
is smearing the reputations of girls who 
have good records of long service. 

A special Army board started an in- 
vestigation, but not before they reminded 
the WACs they’re in the Army now and 
“strikes” aren't a part of military proce- 
dure or discipline. 


Parents who have given several sons 
to the service of their country received 
some good news last week. Said Secre- 
tary Stimson: “In recognition of the sacri- 
fice and contribution of a family which 
has lost two or more sons and has only 
one surviving, the War Department will 
keep or place the surviving son on non- 
hazardous duty or discharge him.”’ 


Fight on Peace Plan Brews 


Burton keynotes opposition to Dumbar- 
ton Oaks plan; powers of delegate hit. 


From Ohio’s GOP Senator Harold H. 
Burton came this statement: “The Amer- 
ican representative on the world peace 
council should stay within the line the 
constitution draws. .. . If it’s a declara- 
tion of war it can be made only by Con- 
gress.” 

Thus did he keynote a bitter attack ex- 
pected in the Senate on the Dumbarton 
Oaks blueprint for world peace (Patu- 
FINDER, Oct. 16). 

Fight over powers of the USA, dele- 
gate brewed when FDR said he must have 
power to act without having to run back 
to Congress every time he is called on to 
make a decision. Governor Dewey later 
agreed, urged full Congressional authority 
for the delegate. 
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EAST: FDR ordered Navy seizure of 
Lord Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa., for 
violating price agreements on plane parts 
made for Army and Navy. 

Beardsley Ruml, originator of pay-as- 
you-go income tax plan, urged 30% cut 
in personal income levies to increase in- 
dividual purchasing power. 

WPB Chief Krug blasted hope for early 
end of shoe rationing, said shortage would 
“outlast the Nazis,” go into reconversion 
period. 


MIDWEST: “Robin Hood” hunters, 
using only bows and arrows, bagged nine 
deer in Wisconsin. 

Navy announced ordnance plants at 
Canton, O., Louisville, Ky., Forest Park, 
Ill., Indianapolis will be maintained as 
permanent shore establishments. 

Missouri state agents condemned as un- 
fit for human consumption, 500,000 WFA 
“stock pile” eggs shipped there from 
Texas. . 


WEST: Chain store sale of “Junior 
Bazooka,” a glorified bean-shooter, has 
been stopped “as a matter of public pol- 
icy.” “Wish we’d never started it,” said 
officials. 

Fifty seamen were convicted by a Navy 
court martial at San Francisco for refus- 
ing to load a munitions ship bound for the 
Southwest Pacific. 

In San Francisco Hawaii’s Gov. Stain- 
back said Jap war would last 2 more years. 


SOUTH: Rear-end collision of South- 
ern Pacific’s “Sunset Limited” and Illi- 
nois Central’s “Louisiane” in heavy fog 
at New Orleans injured 80 passengers. 

Smoking, card playing, “moderate” 


drinking will be permitted in a newly char- 
tered Home for Elderly Women at Roa- 
noke, Va..It will house 60 guests. 


International 


HAPPY DAYS for war waif Kenny. With his 
U. S. soldier dad, English mother both dead, 


he is shown with his aunt and uncle in Mich 
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World at War 





Press Association 


STILWELL—l/ost# three commands all at once. 


Vinegar for Vinegar Joe 


Into China on separate missions this 
year went Vice President Wallace and 
Donald B. Nelson, former WPB Chief. On 
each’s, list of unpublicized chores was this 
job: patch up the trouble between Gen. 
Joseph W. (Vinegar Joe, Uncle Joe) Stil- 
well and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

Tipoff on their failure was the White 
House’s announcement Stilwell has been 
relieved of his three posts—Chief of Staff 
to the Generalissimo; Deputy to Admiral 
Mountbatten, Commander of the South- 
east Asia Command, and as U.S. Com- 
mander of the China-Burma-India theater. 

Unmentioned was that Vinegar Joe Stil- 
well and Chiang Kai-shek have been at 
odds for about a year. Chiang has his own 
ideas on how to fight the China war. So 
has testy, quick-tempered Stilwell. Chiang 
and the Chinese Communist armies have 
not been cooperating and Stilwell prob- 
ably wanted to make greater use of them 
than Chiang was willing to permit. 

With recall of Stilwell his theater was 
split into two sections, divided between 
Lt. Gen. Daniel Sultan (India-Burma) 
and Maj. Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer (China). 

After the 1942 Burma disaster, Vinegar 
Joe admitted “we took a hell of a beat- 
ing.” Time will tell whether his “new and 
important but undisclosed assignment” by 
the War Department is another beating. 


Yankee Tricks 


Admiral Halsey’s feat of baffling the 
Japs as to the size and location of his 
tremendous Third Fleet was a decisive fac- 
tor in the Philippines victory—another 
Yankee trick pulled at just the right time. 

To the USA it meant one of our great- 
est naval victories in history—s8 Jap 
ships sunk or damaged, including 11 battle- 





ships and three carriers at a cost to us of 
six vessels, several PT boats. First re- 
ports were our casualties were small. 

A recheck of the engagement, fought 
Over 240,000 square miles of land and 
water, shows Halsey’s fleet was a surprise 
entry, certainly not included in Japan’s 
pre-battle plans for wiping out Admiral 
Kinkaid’s Leyte covering force, then anni- 
hilating MacArthur’s army. 

As reconstructed, Jap strategy called 
for one weak force to come out of the 
islands at San Bernardino pass, north of 
Leyte, and lure Kinkaid north. Some- 
where east of Luzon this bait would con- 
verge on the main Jap carrier fleet coming 
down from Formosa. Kinkaid would be 
overwhelmed. 

A third strong enemy force, slipping 
through Mindanao sea, would then mop up 
on Leyte, left unprotected as Kinkaid 
went north. 

There was no apparent provision for 
containing tough old Halsey and his tough 
new fleet. But-Halsey was out there east 
of the islands, ready for anything coming 
down from Formosa and to help out Kin- 
kaid. Because of this, Kinkaid was able 
to take a chance, split up his own out- 
numbered force and wallop the two Jap 
fleets coming through the islands. 

Incidentally, it will be weeks before the 
list of Jap losses for this battle is com- 
plete. American submarines lurking every- 
where in the South China Sea, the Sulu 
Sea, the Straits of Formosa and the East 
China Sea will pick off Jap cripples and 
stragglers as they try to make port. 


Nations’ Pow-Wows 


Italy, “Europe’s sickest man,” got its 
fourth and final shot in the arm: full 
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CITIZENS OF WARSAW after 5 year wait, 60 
day battle, had to finally give in to Nazis. 
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152nd Week of War 


PACIFIC: Japan was reduced to 
a third-class naval power when a 
three-prong trap on American ves- 
sels off the Philippines was _ re- 
versed. Sunk or damaged: 58 Jap 
warships. Readying the push on 
Manila, we liberated Leyte and 
Samar Islands. 

EUROPE: Breaking the Nether- 
lands bottleneck, British and Cana- 
dian units swarmed over the Schelde 
Estuary, clearing the river ap- 
proaches to Antwerp, supply port 
for the big drive into Germany, and 
trapped 40,000 Germans. Nazis, 
after heavy counter-attack, re- 
treated on a 50-mile front along the 
Maas river. There was no letup in 
the Allied air war behind the Sieg- 
fried line. Cologne and Dusseldorf 
are in ruins. Germans have about 
500 thousand men on the west line 
facing three to four times that num- 
ber of United Nations’ men. Allied 
leaders are optimistic about a quick 
sweep across the Reich once a gen- 
eral breakthrough, for which sup- 
plies are being assembled, is at- 
tained. Each day 10 thousand tons 
are hauled by rail, 8 thousand by 
5,600 trucks to supply depots be- 
hind our lines. : 

RUSSIA: Northern Norway, East 
Prussia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
were scenes of violent fighting 
against resisting Germans, with rel- 
atively slow progress for the Soviet 
steamroller. U. S. and _ British 
bombers supported the Hungarian 
and Norwegian campaigns. 





diplomatic recognition from the Big Four. 

Since final terms for Italy await thé 
final peace conference, she will not sit at 
the full-dress meeting of United Nations 
in January. 

This conference, with faintly possible 
preliminary Pan-American meetings, was 
dangled before Latin American diplomats 
whose repeated pleas for a formal Ameri- 
can nations confab have gone unheeded by 
our State Dept. Argentina, bad boy of the 
Pampas, promptly issued invitations to a 
Pan-American parley, further irked the 
outraged State Dept. by cooing “come to 
beautiful Buenos Aires.” 

Keeping one steely eye on Argentina, 
U. S. prepared for a Roosevelt-Churchill- 
Stalin talk before 1945, this time to dis- 
cuss regional security groups approved by 
the Dumbarton Oaks plan. Such a regional 
entente is being devised now in London 
for British-French-Dutch-Belgian military 
and political alliance. . 

Having lost her top seat in the Balkans 
to Russia, Britain is heeding the advice of 
Elder Statesman Jan. Christian Smuts, 
chumming up with Western European 
powers. Great care will be taken to get 
U. S. approval on one side, Russia’s on 
the other. Economic concessions to West- 
ern European powers would anger British 
dominions who get cut rates under Empire 
tariff preferences. 

In diplomatic corridors, the Lion is 
learning to walk on his toes. 
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Art and Feathers 


When Mrs. I. Bisek Prokop painted pic- 
tures with gaily colored weeds, witch and 
quack grass, umbels of horseradish and 
dill, spikes of stripped field oats and other 
grain, nobody got excited—it was just a 
hobby. But-when Mrs. Prokop found a de- 
mand for her prairie pictures made from 
feather tips of Chinese ringneck pheasants 
and wild ducks, she ran into a state law 
that prohibits “the sale of any part of 
game birds.” However, Mrs. Prokop is’ 
all smiles. She will resume her feather 
pictures in time for the Christmas trade. 
The North Dakota legislature, out where 
she lives, has just passed a law recogniz- 
ing her work as a special form of Art— 
Capital A art, no less. 


Where’s Daisy 


Some of the boys in hospitals here 
would like to know the whereabouts of 
paddle-footed 


Daisy the camp-follower 







who quacked her way through French 
Morocco, Algeria,” Tunisia, Sicily and 
Italy. Is it true, they wonder, if she now 
is in France? . 

Daisy is a duck that jumped out of the 
frying-pan into the hearts of a forward 
service group of the Twelfth Air Force 
Service Command. Hungry, Lt. Clyde L. 
Davis, Jr., bought her from an Arab for 
a plug of chewing tobacco. Then some- 
thing about her switched her destiny from 
skillet to mascot. 

Throughout the Tunisian campaign, 
Daisy (called Donald until she laid an 
egg) covered the terrain in a special home, 
complete with windows and a carrying 
strap. Corp. Edward Osmond, of Lum- 
berton, N.J., her bodyguard, says, “Daisy 
was as good an invader as anyone.” 

Feeding Daisy in Morocco presented no 
problem, Lt. Davis said. The little duck 
was accustomed to look out for herself. 
A diet of C rations, biscuits and water, 
was entirely acceptable to her. In Al-eria, 


plentiful bugs added something to Daisy’s 
underslung waistline. Later, in Italy. ap- 
parently aware that she was traveling 
where few Arab ducks had been before, 
she added a strut that failed to wilt, even 
under fire. 


Beef Over Beef 


On June 12, udder Parks But No Beef, 
our correspondent - on - the - spot reported 
steak was hard to get in northern Virginia. 
He said Shenandoah Park had skipped off 
with 400,000 to 500,000 acres of nice 
grazing land that once fattened some 
10,000 red-pointers a year; consequently 
fine steaks, once 12¢ to 16¢ a pound, 
had soared to so¢ and were hard to find. 

From that day to this, there has been 
no beef shortage-at this office. Newton 
B. Drury, director of National Park Serv- 
ice, comes through with the most telling 
arguments. The actual space in the Shen- 
andoah National Park, Drury points out, 





is only 193.473 acres, mostly along the 
top of the Blue Ridge mountains. Cliffs 
sheer off abruptly to the valley in many 
places; 85% is timberland. “Except for 
the pastures at Big Meadows and similar 
spots, formerly used for ‘finishing’ some 
export steers,” Mr. Drury writes, “the 
greater part of the Shenandoah National 
Park lands furnished meager sustenance 
to a small number of low-grade cattle.” 
So... it’s no durn good for grazing. 

Now we at PATHFINDER like nature. We 
like trees and sky, and wind in high places. 
We have nothing against the Shenandoah 
National Park or any other park. We wish 
we had never let our love for beef con- 
fuse us. 


Pride in a Name 


Azusa, in Southern California, is tops 
in town names that attest community 
pride. Of course, there are oldtimers who 
trace the name to an Indian lodge, 
Asuksag-na; but most citizens hold that 
the name is an alphabetical symbol, de- 
noting that Azusa offers “everything from 
A te Z.” 
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Americana in Guam 


Uncle Sam’s return to Guam after three 
vears of Jap rule was welcomed by natives 
fer two good American reasons—our 
movies and magazines. 

Seems the Japs did show one movie 
were infuriated by the way the natives 
cheered American screen idols and closed 
the theater. There were no mails, so; of 
course, no magazines. 

For 40 years, Guamians have been copy- 
ing styles from our periodicals and order- 
ing such of our advertised products as 
they have had money to buy. The Nips 
put a ban on goods on hand, decreed that 
Guam women must dress with the severe 
simplicity of the Japanese. But when 
the Americans came back, proud finery, 
of which every Guam girl has a few choice 
items, came out of hiding. Our boys were 
greeted by natives wearing almost up-to- 
date American dresses, bright nail polish. 


Long Walk 


When Chris Johansen, a farmer from 
near Fallon, Mont., goes down to the barn, 
he walks 50 miles. The longest way ’round 
isn’t the shortest way home where Chris 
lives, they say. The Johansen house is on 
one side of the Yellowstone River, his 
barn on the other. Floods not so long ago 
washed away Chris’s bridge and his boat. 
“Can’t blame my crops for being a little 
late this year,’ Johansen tells people. 
“T am, too, most of the time.” 


Power Project Aids Birds 


To preserve the awesome beauty of the 
American Falls and to develop more elec- 
trical power, engineers have built in the 
pounding rapids of the upper Niagara 
river, within sight and sound of the roar- 
ing, tumbling cataract, a road, an island, 
and a weir or underwater dam. 

Last spring the weir unexpectedly 
stopped the massacre of thousands of 
whistling white swans who formerly, on 
their northern migration, were hurled 
over the Horseshoe Falls and smashed to 
death in the swirling ice floes below. 

The rapids formed at each side of the 
submerged weir warned the birds, who 
were able to swim into the placid waters 
behind the dam, later to take off and fly. 

Before building the weir, engineers 
constructed a/ causeway in mid-Niagara 
and an island, 300 feet long and 100 feet 
wide. Then they erected two steel towers, 
150 feet high, one on the island, another 
on the Canadian shore to suspend a cable- 
way. Over this aerial railway high above 
Niagara, buckets of rock traveled from 
the Canadian shore to build the weir, itself 
almost a-half-mile long, that raises the 
river level for electric power. , 

At the same time the greater diffusion, 
the more even spread, of the water, 
brought about by the submerged dam, 
retards the erosion of the Horseshoe Falls 
and fills out the hitherto dwindling flow 
of water over the American Falls. 
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International 


EX-STRONG MAN of Guatemala, Jorge Ubico. 


Central American Revolutions 


Bullets chipped adobe, blood stained 
gaudy dress uniforms, lend-lease tanks 
rattled through banana republic capitals, 
as Guatemalan, Salvadorian, rebels played 
violent “going to Jerusalem” around their 
respective presidential chairs. 

Out of the jungle burst a band of war- 
painted Indians, yelling “Viva Ubico! 
Viva Ponce!” massacred 20 in the Guate- 
malan village of Patzicia. 

But Gen. Jorge Ubico, “strong man of 
Guatemala,” had fled to New Orleans. His 
stooge, president Frederico Ponce, had 
flown to Mexico City, weeping, after 12 
hours’ shooting. About 1,000 Guatemalans 
were wounded, 250 killed, as young Army 
officers, students, workers, banished the 
Ubico-Ponce regime. 

Ponce had promised “a fair election in 
January.” Nobody believed him. A 32- 
year-old major, a 28-year-old captain, a 
24-year-old student took over the govern- 
ment, prepared to form a new cabinet. 

In Salvador, where a bloodless revolu- 
tion expelled dictator Gen. Hernandez last 
spring (PATHFINDER, May 22) his suc- 
cessor, Gen. Menendez, resigned “for rea- 
sons of health” while rebels shot up the 
palace yard. Col. Osmin Aguirre, who 
took the presidency, was immediately 
threatened with a general strike, more 
revolution. 


Goose Bay Trump 


Canada slipped a trump card to British 
Empire bargainers at the Chicago inter- 
national aviation conference (see Week 
at Home) by signing a 99-year lease with 
Newfoundland for-control of the huge 
Goose Bay, Labrador, air base. 

Built largely with U.S. cash as a key 
point in the transatlantic ferry service, 
Goose Bay’s U. S. investment was bought 
by Canada last June. It gives the British 
Empire a potent bargaining point for an 
international air authority against the 
U. S. plan of free global competition. 
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Es, when industry gets that order, it means that our boys will soon 

be coming home with victory in hand and a job in mind. And the 
jobs will be here— because industry will change back to peace pro- 
duction as fast as it went to war. 

And in the change-back, ai ExpREss will continue to perform a 
service that has become indispensable to industry — the high speed 
delivery of critical material that keeps production at peak efficiency. 
Yes, there’s a use for AIR EXPRESS in every business—and after the 
war, business will find this service greatly expanded for reaching 
world-wide as well as domestic markets. 


SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS 
; AMoney-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
For Every Business 


With additional planes and space available for all types of traffic, 3-mile-a- 
minute Air Express directly serves hundreds of U. g cities and scores of 
foreign countries. And shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more 
than 10% on Air Express charges—as a result of increased efficiency devel- 
oped to meet wartime demands. 


WRITE TODAY for “North, East, South, West’’—an informative booklet that 


will stimulate the mca, every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Expreds 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 





Gets there FURST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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Limelight 

The fashion picture is kaleidoscopic as 
American and Parisian designers fight for 
global fashion leadership. 

New York has just staged “Fashion of 
the Times,” against backdrops depicting 
new textiles, new colors, and new designs. 
American designers are calling on the 
American women to show the world that 
Parisian designers have nothing to offer 
that can’t be equalled here. 

The American fashion world has chosen 
“limelight” as the color born to herald its 
bid for supremacy. Limelight will be 
combined with practically every known 
color. There will be fuchsia with lime- 
light, tulip yellow with limelight and 
countless other combinations. Limelight 
is an ethereal shade “with the misty ap- 
pearance of froth on’ wind-tossed sea.” 

Brilliant cerise and black combinations, 
royal purples, dotted fuchsia shades are 
other startling color combinations that 
will play a part in America’s bid for favor 
in the two and a half billion dollar busi- 
ness of making American women the most 
smartly gowned in the world. 

New textiles are coming out of test 
tubes, too, for postwar days. Miracle 
girls will come forth in material spun from 
glass, gowns made from coal and air. And 
models are being designed with an eye 
toward the American miss who will sight- 
see in London, lunch in Moscow, have 
cocktails in Cairo and take a hop, skip and 
jump to Paris for romance. 

While American designers are putting 
plans into action, the Parisian designers 
are getting back into the stride that made 
their city the fashion center of the world 
before the blitz. Without a doubt Moly- 
neux, Lelong, Patou, Mainbocher and 
Schiaparelli will make a strong bid for 
American favor. Although the majority of 
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women cannot afford Paris creations, the 
importations that came from across the 
seas ran into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, and the copies of them, into 
millions. 


So Much for Spinach 


Spinach, highly touted vegetable that 
sprouted first in ancient Persia, is having 
trouble these days with Dr. Henry C. 
Sherman, Columbia university food chem- 
ist, who boldly states that spinach is not 
the panacea it has long been thought to 
be. It is loaded with oxalic acid, and 
oxalic acid, he says, is more valuable as a 
stain remover than as a food. 

“You eat spinach largely for its cal- 
cium, but the oxalic acid in it forms an in- 
soluble compound with that calcium and 
the body doesn’t get any,” Dr. Sherman 
says. “There are even times when the 
oxalic acid in certain types of spinach robs 
the body of its own calcium.” 

A long time and much money has been 
spent building up spinach as a_ body 
builder. Cries of protest at the explosion 
of the legend are sure to come from many 
quarters, but it will be greeted with glee 
in others. 


Better Toys, Lower Prices 


Better quality, price-controlled toys 
will bulge Santa’s-bag this year. OPA has 
cleaned house in the toy market—set 
prices at 1942 levels, thereby enforcing 
quality standards for new toys in the field. 
“Models of new tops have been brought 
in for comparison with standards so that 
they can be properly priced,” said W. B. 
Cooper, head of OPA’s toy section, 

Supply will be slightly higher, accord- 
ing to WPB officials. Most of the toys 
will be wooden, though some metals will 


1 lb. butter; 1 Ib. sifted 
sugar; 10 eggs; 1 Ib. cake 


flour, sifted twice; 2 tsp. 
baking powder; 2 


tsp. al- 
mond flavoring. Cream but- 
ter thoroughly, add sugar 
slowly, beat well. Add beaten 
eggs alternately with dry in- 
gredients to sugar and but- 
ter mixture. Flavor and beat 
for about 5 minutes. Bake 
in greased tube pans in slow 
oven (200° to 250°) from 
15 to 2 hours. 
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Consumers’ Guide 


AN OPA WORKER studies a toy to set a price 
on it. The train was made by a returned serv- 
iceman. There are many such foys this year. 


appear in toy soldiers, miniature automo- 
biles and airplanes, sled runners, and in 
wagon and buggy wheels, a few of which 
have rubber tires. There'll be a variety 
of dolls and stuffed toys, plastic and china 
doll dishes. Electric trains will again be 
lacking, but replacement tracks for trains, 
as well as chemistry, metal and wood con- 
struction sets will be available for boys. 
Accent is off war playthings. 


Cake Contest 


Cakes to the right of them, cakes to the 
left—Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mrs. 
James Doolittle, and Mrs. Arthur S. Nev- 
ins were surrounded by cakes at Washing- 
ton Station WTOP’s 12th birthday anni- 
versary. Winner chosen by the generals’ 
wives, from the 362 cake entries, all later 
turned over to local service centers, was 
a 20-pound pound cake baked. by Mrs. 
Frank L. Hewitt, Silver Spring, Md., four 
of whose nine children are in the service. 
The generals’ wives, the winning cake, and 
the recipe are shown on this page. 


Purse Prices Lower 


Lower priced handbags are coming back 
to store counters in good supply as a re- 
sult of an OPA clamp on manufacturers. 
A June 1sth regulation, which limited 
highest price lines to stimulate production 
of more bags in the lower price range, is 
now beginning to bear fruit. 

Good looking bags at three to five dol- 
lars are beginning to appear in stores. 
Many of these are fabric bags but there 
are also some of goatskin and even more 
of capeskin, No bags have been made of 
bovine leather, by WRB order, for more 
than a year and only the real expensive 
calfskins are left in the cases. 

Handbags formerly came under only the 
Gentral Maximum Price Regulation, which 
could be loosely interpreted to permit 
trading up. As a result there was a steady 
increase in the production of higher priced 
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HENRY FEIDT, Harrisburg, Pa., member of the 
children's army that gathered 21/2 million bags 
of milkweed pods this fall; filling for 1,250,000 
lite belts that will float longer than kapok. 


bags, a falling off of lower priced ones. 
Since some stores still have traded up 
merchandise in stock, Julius Stienlauf, 
chief, Women’s Accessories Division, OPA, 
advises the shopping of commodity rather 
than store. ; 

Women who have wondered why there 
is a luxury tax on their pocketbooks when 
there is none on men’s, will be interested 
to know that it is because we call them 
handbags rather than purses. That classi- 
fies them as luggage. 


Spare the Rod 


The “spoiled brat” is a sick child, Dr. 
Bert L. Beverly, pediatric psychiatrist, 
University of Illinois School of Medicine, 
told physicians and nurses at the annual 
meeting of the Interstate Post-Graduate 
Medical Association of North America. 

“Spanking the spoiled child will do no 
good; only makes the parent feel better.” 
he says. But you can keep a child from 
becoming a “brat,” if you let him know he 
is wanted and loved, if he is accepted as 
he is and not made to conform to impossi- 
ble standards of behavior. 


How Much to Pay 


There’s a point where any woman’s dol- 
lar can buy as much clothing value as an- 
other’s. Mrs. Jane Klingman, acting chief, 
OPA’s women’s clothing section, believes 
that a woman is being taken as far as 
quality is concerned when she pays more 
than $20 for a rayon dress, $25 for a 
woolen dress, or $50 for an untrimmed 
winter coat. 

“At those prices, women get a maximum 
return per dollar on their investment,” 
said this former dress buyer. ““When they 
pay more, they pay for style. Of course, 
they get a psychological return. They may 
feel better in clothes that have superior 
shoulder lines and hold their shape longer 


because of better sewing, but materials | 


or wearing quality can’t be improved on 
beyond a certain point.” 

Most women apparently don’t concern 
themselves so much with quality as with 
price, she said. Before the war, 70% of 
all ready-made dresses sold at or below 
$5.95. And during the first six months of 
1944, more dresses were produced to sell 
at $5 and $5.95 than at any time in the 
industry’s history. 

Mrs. Klingman suggests that the shop- 
per who wants to get her money’s worth 
turn a garment inside out before buying 
to test workmanship, check labels for ma- 
terial quality, try clothes on to make sure 
of fit, especially in shoulder; haunt re- 
duced racks for bargains; look for the 
ceiling price label; develop her own taste 
and trust it, shop alone. 


Briefly Told 


People who easily get cold feet will be 
interested in a new self-heating sock de- 
veloped by Hosecraft Mills. With friction, 
the socks warm up, feel like a heated 
blanket. 

Homeowners who converted heating 
equipment from fuel oil to coal can have 


oil again, if they want to reconvert, OPA | 


announced. This doesn’t apply to the Pa- 
cific Northwest, where oil is very scarce, 
and it doesn’t mean rations will be in- 
creased to present users. 

Fresh and frozen fish are in abundant 
supply and the War Food Administration 
is urging consumers to have a “midweek 
Friday.” Other meats will remain hard to 
get for the next three months. 








Sally Lou is 10 and Junior’s 8, but 
both of them feel the terror of war. 
Bill and I have made a special point 
of doing things as a family so they'll 
feel secure.- Some days Bill does the 
chores early and we go. down to the 
river and roast frankfurts or broil 
hamburgers. The youngsters love pic- 
nics. In the evening after supper Bill 
reads to them before they go to bed. 
Little things like these help. At 
P.T.A. the other night, the speaker 
said that mental security is the chief 
need of human beings. 
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Patterns for Busy Days 


Pattern 4671 .. . Two hearts that beat as one 
on the shoulder of a ONE YARD apron. Sizes 
small, medium and large. Small size requires 


| yard, 35 inch fabric. 


Pattern 4685 . . . A jumper to rely on in a 
round-the-clock schedule. Sizes 34 to 46. Size 
36 jumper requires 134 yards, 54 inch fabric; 
blouse, 24% yards, 39 inch fabric. 


EACH PATTERN together with a needle- 
work pattern for personal or household 
decoration, TWENTY CENTS. Send orders 


to PATHFINDER, Pattern Department, 
243 West i7th Street, New York 11, 
New York. 











WRAP SECURELY ADDRESS CLEARLY 
EXPRESS BEFORE DEC. ist 


BEFORE YOU can wrap, address 
and ship you first must have 
bought something. Have you com- 
pleted your Christmas shopping, 
particularly for those gifts you 
will send out of town? Railway 
Express relied on by generations of 
Americans for speeding gifts and 
* goods safely to their destinations, 
suggests you do it now. And here’s 
why: The shipping needs of our 
country at war are urgent. 
You, as a gift sender, can help 
‘us serve your interests, too, by do- 
ing these three simple things: 


1 Shop and ship before De- 
cember Ist. Phone Railway ° 
Express when the packages 


are ready to go. 


2 Wrap your gifts carefully 


and securely. 


3 Address them clearly with 
your own and the consignee’s 
name, street number, city and 


state. 









International 


PLANNING FOR CARS. Front row, Keller 


(Chrysler), MacCauley, Wilson (General 
Motors); back row, Wibel, Carlton (Aviation 
& Auto Parts Mfgrs. Assn.), Henry Ford Il. 


Detroit’s Secret 


Most closely guarded secret in the U. S. 
today, other than war secrets, is the auto- 
mobile of the future. First postwar cars, 
of course, will be new versions of- 1942 
models. What will come after that is 
known only to designers. 

Ultra-ultra models have materialized 
from drafting boards and planning labora- 
tories, are being tried out on test courses. 

Best guess is new-style models will be 
built of aluminum and magnesium, will be 
lightweight to increase fuel mileage, mo- 
tors will have much higher compression 
than pre-war models, requiring airplane 
fuel. 

Industry is agreed Diesel motors are 
out. Batteries and: generators weigh too 
much. Air-cooled motors are frowned up- 
on because they’re too noisy. A light- 
weight steam engine is being tested, how- 
ever, may herald the return of at least one 
model of this 30-year-old propulsion 
method. 


Fewer Conventions 


Loud are the gripes because hotels in 
some cities are jammed. Conventions are 
blamed, organizations accused of ignoring 
Office of Defense Transportation, anti- 
travel appeals. 

Result is that ODT plans to carry its 
anti-travel campaign over into 1945, hang- 
ing its appeal on conventions. Exception 
to this is taken by J. S. Turner, secretary- 
treasurer, International Association of 
Convention Bureaus. Said he: National 
conventions totaled 1,332, in 1941, dropped 
to 765 in 1943 and 1944; the 2,500 re- 
gional conventions in 1943 and 1944 are 
50% less than in 1941; a similar 50% cut 
dropped the number of state conventions 
in 1943 and 1944 to an estimated 6,000. 
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Blueprint for Free Enterprise 


Smaller War Plants Chief Maury Mav- 
erick has his dander up. He went to Eu- 
rope to study industry, came home with a 
plan to inject new life into small business 
and put it into world markets. 

His plan: (1) Creation of selling pools 
to permit small business to engage in ex- 
port trade so long as they don’t try to fix 
markets and set prices; (2) establishment 
of locally-owned community, manufactur- 
ing centers in some of 1,139 “surplus” 
war plants bought or leased from govern- 
ment by groups of small firms; (3) re- 
strictions on sale of “surplus” war plants 
to big industry; (4) “firm financial aid” 
to small business, speed reconversion, pro- 
vide equality in obtaining materials. 


Airfreight Takes a Bow 


A fur coat left New York’s West Side- 
garment district last night. Today it’s in 
Dallas. Cost for speedy transportation: 
$3, via American Airlines’ new airfreight 
service, planned to move merchandise at 
air speed in a regular flow on a volume 
basis on all its routes. 

Other costs for fast 1500-mile trans- 
port: 100 baby chicks, $4.77; a pair of 
women’s shoes, 54c; a standard type- 
writer, $12.18, 

American Airlines’ airfreight has been 
available since Oct. 15, cutting the time 
gap between producer and seller of perish- 
able foods, flowers, drugs; cutting the 
amount of cash and space that fashion 
merchants need to invest in inventory, 
because they can replace stock overnight. 

Airfreight shares space on three planes 
daily with mail and air express, compared 
to which it is a “deferred service.” Other 
American Airline ships carry airfreight 
when there’s room. 


Buying on Credit 


The public’s right to borrow money 
from banks and finance companies and to 
buy goods on the installment plan, with- 
out restrictive governmental control, set 
tongues to wag at a New York distribu- 
tion conference arranged by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S. 

Regulation W, administered by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, restricts both kinds 
of credit. It will expire at the end of the 
war emergency, or sooner if the President 
or Congress so decides. 

What worried the conference was the 
prospect of Congress’ continuing some- 
thing like Regulation W as a permanent 
“reform.” Then, said K. R. Cravens, St. 
Louis banker, “it will be only a matter of 
time until commercial and other types of 
credit are likewise regulated. This would 
ultimately mean the end of private enter- 
prise since credit is its very lifeblood.” 

Kenneth C. Richmond of Abraham & 
Straus, Brooklyn department store, called 
consumer credit a first-class tool for re- 
tailers’ postwar job of selling 60% more 
goods than before the war. 





ALL SET FOR THE EVENING 


Yes—and for many an evening to come, for FARM JOURNAL will go the rounds more 
than once in this farmer’s family. Every member has interests FARM JOURNAL satis- 
fies. And that includes advertising pages that bring them information about the things 
they need and want. No wonder FARM JOURNAL is the largest, most influential rural 
magazine in all America. Tradesmen dealing with farm families prosper by recognizing the 


products 2? émillion subscribers—10 million consumers—learn about in FARM JOURNAL. 


FARM JOURNAL + Fane wi 











Be Your Own MUSIC Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME FOR LESS THAN 7c A DAY 


Simple as A-B-C. Your lessons consist of real selections. instead of tire 


and pictures. First you are told what to do. Then a picture shows you 
Bids.. nN. ¥. 10, N. Y¥. 


how. Soon you may become an excellent musician 
eee 


some exercises. You read real notee—no ‘‘numbers’’ or trick music. Some 
of our 750,000 students are band LEADERS. Everything is in print 
Mail coupon for our lustrated Free Book and Print 
and Picture Sample. Mention your favorite inatru- 
ment . s. ot Music 10611, Brunswick 
U. &. School of Music, 10611 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
Please sond me Free Booklet and Print and Picture Bample. 1 would like 
to play (Name Inetrument) 


Have you 
Inetrument” 


Name 


(Please Print) 


Addreae, ...0+-+.0++ 


Qualify for Certified Grapbo-Analyst 
Earn up to $100 weekly, up 

1 hourly spare time in new un- 
qrowaed profession . Graduates 
in employment and credit fields, police depart- 
ments, courts, and in private practice as Personal 
Problem and Vocational Counselors. . . 3,000 
word test lesson and illustrated Grapho-Analyat 


FREE. 
| 101, MBlel Jul miler 


Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 
of of cars, General Motors 
offers a new edition of The Automobile 
User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 
suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 
prolong tire life, how to keep your car 
in the best operating condition, etc. 


INC., 








You can get a FREE COPY from 
any General Motors dealer or 
by using the coupon below. 


ee ee 


Customer Research Dept., Room 21710 
I~ GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 


| 

Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page =| 
“AUTOMOBILE USER'S GUIDE'’ 
| | 
| Fe ncclshanedipuniiisnbnethensiacevievonanbipecansesianesovessuvcocoeneswinthie 
| please print 
| 
| Address sil a 
| please print 
| 
Ey EEE AE SI Rare Soe ame eR Te ae ne He 

| / Stote 
| Make & Model | 


| of Car Owned 
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Tough Sailor 


Sometimes nature plays hob with the 
radio. Then naval units communicate by 
light signals. Rough seas, sudden temper- 
ature changes and battle concussion fre- 
quently break lenses or put out lights. 

Now Westinghouse has solved that 
problem with a new searchlight tough 
enough to stand the pounding of heavy 
seas and the shock of big guns. 

The lens is made of heat-resisting glass 
which can be heated and plunged into ice 
water without breaking. The light can be 
submerged several hours in water and 
come out in working order. 


No Two-Headed Girls 


Double exposures and blanks, bugaboo 
of amateur photographers, are made im- 
possible by a shutter latch newly patented 
by Joseph Mihalyi, Rochester, N. Y.. Mi- 
halyi’s device freezes the shutter release, 
until film is wound to a new exposure. 
Designed for .35 mm cameras, it can be 
modified for use on other types of shutters 
on roll film cameras, the inventor says. 


Scientific Sweepstakes 


Neck and neck in a scientific research 
race, Midwest farm firms have turned on 
the heat to develop better breeds of hy- 
brid chickens. If these do for poultrymen 
what hybrid corn has done for corn farm- 
ers, the research winners will gain tre- 
mendously profitable business. 

Leaders include De Kalb, IIll., Agricul- 
tural association, one of the nation’s big- 
gest hybrid corn seed suppliers; and 
Creighton Bros., Warsaw, Ind., owners of 


one of the world’s largest poultry farms. 

De Kalb has announced a $500,000 re- 
search project, headed by Dr. J. Holmes 
Martin of Purdue university. 


Not to be 
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outdone, Creighton Bros. hired two pro- 
fessors— Dr. H. P. Knandel and Dr. 
D. R. Marble, both of Penn. State college. 

Neutral experts predict it will take years 
to develop better hybrid chickens on a 
profitable scale. Even then, there’s doubt 
whether hybrid chickens will be as valu- 
able as hybrid corn. Predictability of egg- 
laying performance will be improved. So, 
perhaps, will hardiness, and disease re- 
sistance. But some_ scientists doubt 
whether egg-laying capacity will be raised 
much above present pure breeds. 


Brighter Than the Sun 


Though the sun provides the earth’s 
light, three stars in the galactic system 
(Milky Way) are more luminous, accord- 
ing to Dr. Peter van de Camp, director of 
Swarthmore College’s Sproul Observatory. 

Brightest of the well-known stars is 
Sirius, he reported. It is the fifth nearest 
star, eight light years away and 30 times 
more luminous than the sun. -Next is 
Procyon (little dogstar), 11 light years 
distant and seven times brighter than the 
sun, while Altair is 16 light years off and 
is 10 times as bright as the sun. 

Other little known facts he reported: 
Most stars are red and much smaller than 
the sun, are called “red dwarfs”; all stars 
are huge spheres of incandescent gases. 
sending out light, spectral proportions of 
which, are determined by the surface tem- 
perature; Sirius has a surface temperature 
of 1,100 degrees Centrigrade, the “red 
dwarfs” 300 degrees. 


Soap from Coffee 


A method for making soap from waste 
or fresh coffee has been developed by 
Robert Brown, Richmond, Va., chemist. 
He used fats and oils ground out of the 
coffee, treated with an alkali. 

Brown said the soap gives a heavy 
lather, has a bleaching and whitening 
action which is harmful neither to skin 
nor textiles. Body is given the coffee mix- 
ture by a fibrous substance. 


New Metals Spotlighted 


Jealously guarded metallurgical secrets, 
pioneered by war researchers, were un- 
wrapped, displayed for-peace, at the big- 
gest industrial show in America’s history 
—the National Metal €ongress in Cleve- 
land. More than 4oo firms participated. 

Aluminum Co. of America showed a 
new super-alloy, 50% stronger than dur- 
alumin, strongest sheet metal previously 
developed. Later, it may have a wide 
market in construction of heavy duty 
busses, trucks, railroad equipment, bridges. 

DuPont’s exhibited its ‘“halogen-tin” 
plating process to replace old style hot 
tin baths for coating copper wire. Dow 
Chemical Co. demonstrated “stripcoat,” 
a tough, waterproof, corrosion-resisting 
surface that can be removed by slitting 
and stripping. It will be used to protect 
axle assemblies, connecting rods, etc. 





| etmeersnes, you mothers and wives 
and sisters would like to be over 
there seeing to it that your boys have that 
good home cooking. For it’s a long jump 
from K rations to strawberry shortcake. 


But, though you can’t cook for them, 
you can do this: you can help see to it 
that the food they get is in perfect con- 
dition! How? By doing everything you 
possibly can to save paper and to aid 
your storekeeper in saving paper. 


No Mother’s Pies 
for those G. I.’s= But= 


For it’s paper and paperboard, tons and 
tons of it, which protect our food ship- 
ments to the Army overseas. From 
paperboard containers so strong they 
can be dumped overboard from a Jand- 
ing craft and floated ashore, to the thin 
moistureproof paper used to keep the 
individual food item moistureproof — 
paper is doing a tremendous job for the 
Services of Supply all around the world. 
And of course, we still need tons and 








tons of paper for essential civilian use. 


That's why — with only a limited supply 
of paper pulp to draw upon for both 
war and civilian use — the government 
asks you to use less paper, help your 
local store people to use less paper by 
not indulging in special or extra wrap- 
pings for your purchases and last, but 
far from least, asks you to save every bit 
of scrap paper for your community 
paper salvage drive. 


USE LESS PAPER — SAVE ALL WASTEPAPER 


This advertisement contributed by this publication and prepared by the War Advertising 
Council in cooperation with the War Production Board and the Office of War Information. 





BAKING SODA BISCUITS 


l]-purpose flour 
Ve pmo ay & Hammer or Cow 


Brand Baking Soda 
1, teaspoon salt 


ns shortening — 
% pment or buttermilk (about) 


1. Sift, then measure flour. 4 again 
with the baking soda and salt. 
shortening into the dry 


2. Rub or cut til it is as fine 4s coarse 


ingredients un 
corn meal. 


3. To sour % cup sweet milk artificially 


nd quickly, place one ner at 
Sanit juice or vinegar (pre pe ond 
white vinegar, 48 it makes 4 — . 
roduct) in 4 measuring cup, a ly 
full with sweet milk and mix we : 
4. Add enough milk to make a soft eae 
" This may take one tablespoon mo 
less milk. 
cht 
5. Turn onto Reused regen toe os 
Vy inc ic ' 
» aoe he er cutter. Prick with fork. 


biscui 
of ord Bake in hot oven. 
Amount: 12 2-inch biscuits 


Temperature: 475° 


/4 


s 


s 


NG SODA ELLE 





ts on ungreased baking 


F. Time: 12-15 min. 








Personality for Chains 


Old-fashioned _ cracker-barrel-and-pot- 
bellied-stove groceries had one big advan- 
tage over the latest streamlined self-serv- 
ice super market food chains, Dr. Samuel 
N. Stevens, Grinnell college president, 
told the National Association of Food 
Chains convention in Chicago. That, he 
said, was human personality. 

To bring back the friendly neighborhood 
atmosphere, Stevens called for “building 
of store personality.” Consumer contacts, 
he warned, remain “the indepemdent’s 
strongest weapon.” But, he predicted, the 
chains could recover the personal touch 
by special employe training programs, 
featuring “suggestive selling.” 


Condensed Cider 


Agriculture Department research comes 
up with an apple essence that is self pre- 
sérving, keeps that “fresh cider’ taste the 
year around. The essence takes only one- 
fifth the shipping space of cider, is con- 
verted by addition of water. 


Where Now, Victory Gardener? 


Bankers, lawyers and other “fair 
weather” farmers who turned to garden- 
ing for patriotic reasons after Pearl Har- 
bor, can return to their golf games next 
year without fear of being called slackers. 
There will be less emphasis placed on vic- 
tory gardening. 

For the first time since the war started 
the Department of Agriculture is not set- 
ting any victory garden goal for 1945, but 
is leaving it strictly up to the individual 
to decide whether he has the room, time 
and desire to grow some of his own food. 

Reason is the food picture is brighter 
today than it has been any time since 
Pearl Harbor. 
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Potato Ensilage 


A new use for those cull potatoes has 
been discovered at the New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell university. 
Grind them up with hay and make silage. 
Prof. K. L. Turk reports cows readily eat 
potatoes this way and produce just as 
much milk as those fed on corn ensilage. 


Boef Francaise 


A French breed of beef cattle, Charo- 
lias, is being introduced in the Rio Grande 
valley, Texas, by way of Mexico, where a 
herd was started about 1910. Jean Pugi- 
bet, Mexican breeder, tells of raising the 
first Charolias bull in America. It weighed 
97 lbs. at birth, 1og0 Ibs. at one year, 
came off the range, age 4, weighing 2500. 


Half Billion-Pound Meal 


More than 5,500 million lbs. of food 
were gathered and most of it delivered to 
our allies under lend-lease between Jan. 
1 and Sept. 30 of this year. 

Of this huge stock pile, War Food Ad- 
ministration says 912,555,581 lbs. were 
dairy and poultry products; 1,877,353,657 
Ibs., cured, canned and frozen meat and 
meat products; 541,118,380 lbs., fruit and 
vegetable products; 1,143,186,368, Ibs., 
grain and cereal products; 541,129,392 
Ibs., sugar products; 336,382,939 Ibs., 
fats and oils, 205,793,881 Ibs., special 
commodities. 


Butter for Hospitals 


With scant hope of more civilian but- 
ter this year, War Food Administration 
ear-marked 5,000,000 lbs. for hospitals, 
but refused to guarantee enough to supply 
every hospital needing it. 

From WFA regional offices, local hospi- 
tals can obtain certificates for 3/10 lb. of 
butter weekly for each patient. Mean- 
while butter trade delegations from New 
York and Chicago protested grading re- 
strictions which, they complained, are 
driving dealers out of business. 





LABOR SHORTAGE WAS NO HARVEST HANDICAP for Farmer Albert Franklin, Kenosha, Wis. 
He taught his son Roger, 5, to operate the family tractor. Crop gathering proceeded on schedule. 
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Health 


Bigness Drug 


The potted geranium on Prof. Ivan 
Chukichev’s window-sill wouldn't stop 
growing. As days went by, it grew bigger 
than any geranium the Moscow scientist 
had ever seen. 

Then he remembered—months before, 
he'd accidentally upset a vial of sympato- 
metin over the geranium, while experi- 
menting with the chemical—a mixture of 
albumin and sulphuric acid which showed 
beneficial effects on asthma, rheumatism, 
and some nervous diseases. 

But the geranium pointed to more im- 
portant uses for sympatometin. Last week 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, Communist 
youth newspaper, reported the new growth- 
promoting drug had doubled the weight of 
a full-grown dog, restored an 80-year-old 
man to health, is being used to cure hem- 
orrhage and bone infections among Red 
army wounded. 


Nobel Prizes to the USA 


Three Nobel prizes in medicine came to 
the USA this year. The winners: 

Joseph Erlanger, physiology professor, 
Washington University (St. Louis), and 
Herbert Spencer Gasser, Rockefeller In- 
stitute director, New York, for their stud- 
ies of the functions of nerve threads. 

Edward Adelbert Doisy, biochemistry 
professor, St. Louis University School of 
Medicine, shared the delayed 1943 award 
with Henrik Dam, Copenhagen, now at 
Strong Memorial .Hospital, Rochester, 
N.Y., for the discovery of the chemical 
nature of vitamin “K.”’ 


Tooth Troubles 


A pain killer that banishes terrors of 
the dentist’s chair, and a chemical that 
prevents tooth decay, are science’s latest 
aids to dentistry. 

But there’s much room for improve- 
ment, especially in children’s public health 
dental work, according to Dr. R. C. 
Williams, assistant surgeon general of 
the U.S. Public Health Service. 

“Dental disease attacks about half the 
child population by the second year of 
life and has reached almost 100% by ma- 
turity,” he complained. 

The pain killer, “Pocotaine,” lasts twice 
as long as drugs now used. A companion 
drug, “Cobrefin,” prevents blood from 
washing away the anesthetic. 

Meanwhile public health authorities in 
New York, Michigan, and Ontario are 
testing tooth decay prevention through 
adding sodium fluorine to water supplies. 
Among a group of Minnesota children, 
tooth decay dropped 40% the first year a 
sodium fluorine solution was used in that 
dest. 
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= She doesn't need 
Jewelry Insurance 


Jungle jewelry is mostly of 
the ‘‘built-in’’ variety. It 
would be hard to lose, dif- 


ficult to steal. 


But your jewelry is some- 
thing else again. In a safe 
or jewel case, or when 
being worn it is subject to 
the hazards of loss, theft 
or destruction. 


To enjoy your jewelry, have 
it insured. Buy Jewelry In- 
surance alone or in com- 
bination with Furs and 
Personal Effects. 


The Continental agent or 
broker can give you the 
details. For the name of 
the one nearest you write 
us at 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York 8, N.Y. 














Insure through an 
America Fore Agent 


THe CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Member Compony of 
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/C-DAY 
ak ITY, will 


be See LEY 


C-Day (CLARION DAY) will 
bring many exciting surprises 
in the CLARION 
RADIO. You will find match- 


new, finer 
less beauty plus amazing per- 
formance. Look for the em- 
blem below proudly displayed 


by your CLARION dealer. 


* 
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WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
4640 West Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
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V-Mail - Bibles 
Newspapers 
Catalogs 


WITHOUT EYESTRAIN 


Save time and temper with this handy self- 
focusing reading glass. Simply lay it flat 
on the page... move it easily by the specially 
designed finger-grip. Perfect for reading 
fine print. Precision-molded of clear, fire- 
polished glass, 2” x 4” wide. A real buy! 
Only $1.00 plus 10¢ for mailing. Use the 
convenient coupon to send for yours, today 








Education 


Argument of the Week 


Question of the week: How far should 
a board of education go in providing com- 
munity recreation facilities in a public 
school? 

The question arose when New York’s 
board decided to install four bowling 
alleys in a new school to be built in outly- 
ing Queens. Argument was schools should 
be community centers, offering facilities 
for all. The alleys would be operated for 
adults on a fee basis. 

A citizens’ committee keeping watch 
on public spending had other ideas. It 
agreed schools should be community cen- 
ters but protested against the board of 
education’s competing with private busi- 
ness. “The board,” said the committee, 
“shouldn’t go into the bowling alley busi- 
ness.” 

The board then passed the buck to the 
Administration in Washington, which, it 
hopes, will pay half of the $950,000 cost 
of the school. 


Marriage Course 


“Success and Failure in Modern Mar- 
riage,” a University of Utah extension 
course, aims at more intelligence, less 
emotionalism, in discussion of marital 
problems, Dr, Henry Frost predicted the 
day will come when love-struck couples 
will consult a professional counselor. He 
wouldn’t predict whether they’d follow 
counselor’s advice. 


Taking to the Air 


Early aviators flew by the “seat of the 
pants,” In other words, by “feel.” Fed- 
eral frowns grounded most of those pilots, 
however, when strict training regulations 
were put into effect. Now, U. S. universi- 
ties, colleges, high schools plan to help 
Americans sprout wings. 
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More than 300 colleges and universities 
will offer complete aviation courses after 
the war. Many of these will use surplus 
war equipment. Courses will include 
ground work as well as flying. 

Six state departments of education plan 
flying courses in grammar and high 
schools, giving pupils flying fundamentals 
almost from the first grade. These states 
are Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Illinois, Col- 
orado, California, Connecticut. Basic prin- 
ciples of the course: (1) Infusing “air age” 
materials into all regular courses of study 
at grade levels; (2) regular aviation 
courses; (3) actual flight experience. 


Teachers’ Aid 


Helping the People to Help Themselves. 
The story of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. New 
York, United Nations Information Office 
(610 Fifth Avenue) 1944. Isp. 1oc. Sum- 
marizes problems, scope of UNRRA. 


Trouble on the Campus 


There’s little comfort in U.S. university 
and college administration offices these 
days. Below-normal enrollment has slashed 
financial foundations, leaving many with 
deficits, others with the problem of ob- 
taining enough money from state legis- 
latures, 

A survey conducted by Dr. Raymond 
Walters, University of Cincinnati presi- 
dent, shows: 

(1) Civilian enrollments this year are 
above the 1943 low, due chiefly to bigger 
freshman classes and more women stu- 
dents; (2) male enrollment is 50% to 
94% under 1939 totals; (3) Army and 
Navy reduction of special courses has 
stopped federal support; (4) private 
schools, largely supported by tuition fees, 
are hardest hit. 

Educators argue: Colleges and univer- 
sities must have ample finances to main- 
tain- full staffs, since the war’s end will 
find a rush of students back to the cam- 
pus, and it would be impossible to rebuild 
quickly faculties which have been de- 
pleted under financial stress. 


eee ts—‘_ 


MAGNIREADER 
621 Empire Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Please send me ao MAGNIREADER for which t enclose $1 
plus 10¢ to cover mailing costs. 
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EVEN A CHILD CAN learn to fly, Flight Instructor Al Benneft, Middletown, O., often told 
his adult students. Here he proves it, awarding diplomas to graduates from § to 12 years olda& 
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Our Hearts Were Young and Gay— 
Story of two college girls (Actress Cor- 
nelia .Otis Skinner and Writer-Editor 
Emily Kimbrough before they turned pro- 
fessional) who went to Europe in search 
of sophistication. Gail Russell and Diana 
Lynn do the Skinner-Kimbrough roles 
(Paramount). 





It Can’t Last—Shows why home-front 
effort must not be relaxed. 





Laura—N othing peps you up more than 
a good mystery story. This sticks head- 
and-shoulders above most of the who- 
dunits which have come out of Holly- 





Wide World 


GENE SMILES NOW, but trouble's ahead. 


wood. recently. Gene Tierney, Clifton 
Webb, Otto Preminger stand out. (20th 
Century-Fox. ) 





Freedom Comes High—Story of a 
woman and a man in the war, made in 
Hollywood and aboard Navy ships in the 
Pacific. It’s a Navy production for the 
Treasury’s Sixth War Loan _ Drive. 
Churches, schools, organizations, clubs 
which would like to show any of these 
films can obtain full information on the 
closest of OWI’s 270 film libraries by 
writing Office of War Information, Bu- 
reau of Motion Pictures, Washington 25, 
D.C. All are available in .16 mm. 





We Said We’d Come Back—The story 
of the Navy’s fight in the Pacific with 
actual combat shots on Guam, including 
the aerial attack, shore bombardment, 
amphibious landing, inland fighting. Sea- 
bees are shown building an airport in the 
jungle. 





Photography Flights—Gives you an 
idea of how photography is helping to 
win the war, from the start of a recon- 
Naissance flight, when pictures of enemy 
positions are taken, through interpretation 
of the pictures to final combat. 
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UR-SQUARE and FOREVER 


The Rock of Ages trade-mark is a symbol of 
certainty and permanence. It guarantees the 
lasting beauty and flawless workmanship of en yuu Gale ft 
this world-famed dark Barre granite with its pod ¢ prmaeng 
rich lustre and sparkling finish. You will always ve 
be thankful you made sure of your family monu- 
ment by selecting Rock of Ages. 

The illustrated booklet, **‘ How to Choose a poe Ma 
Memorial’’—sent free on request—will answer a% < 
all your questions. No obligation, of course. atl 


Address Dept. P-11. 


ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION OF 
Barre, Vermont \ae ES/ 








A Heating Sensation 
All Over the Nation! 


INTERIOR VIEW, 


1944 Model 


Wari Morninc 


COAL HEATER 
AMAZING INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION 


U. 8, Pat. Nos. 2255527 127471, and Can. Pat. 
No, 401088. “Srame leet. 8. ond Gen. Pat. og. 























The only heater of 
its kind in the world! 
Hundreds of thou- 
sands throughout 
America now enjoy 
added heating com- 
forts made possible by 
WARM MORNING'S 
amazing, patented, interior construction 
features. Produces an abundance of 
heat when and where,you want it. 
Your home is WARM every MORN- 
ING when you get up, regardless of 
the weather. 
HOLDS 100 LBS. COAL— Burns any kind of 
coal, coke, briquets. Semi-automatic, 
magazine feed. Requires little attention. 
Heats all day and all night without 
refueling. Equipped with automatic 
draft control. 

GET THE GENUINE—Look for the name, 
spelled W-A-R-M M-O-R-N-I-N-G. 


SEE YOUR DEALER — Have him demon- 
strate the many remarkable features of 
WARM MORNING. 


LOCKE STOVE CO., 114 W. 11th, Kansas City 6, Mo. 





PRINT Zi, SNAPSHOT 





on Paper, Starks, Ties, Wood, Etc. 


Reproduce any snapshot on cloth, wood, 
leather, paper, etc. in broad daylight, in 
two minutes! Simply apply our Magic 
Liquid—that’s all! No experience neces- 
sary. Harmless. Will not wash off or hurt 
negative. Complete kit—Free directions 
included—for up to 150 pictures, $1.00. 
Send ‘1.00 now or order C.0.D. Makes 
ideal gift. Money-back guarantee! 


WESTERN STATIONERY CO., Dept. 164-F P, TOPEKA, KANS. 


COLD-CLOGGED NOSE ‘ticxy 


QUICKLY 
Kondon’s Nasal Jelly has been a success for 55 years 
in quickly opening up cold -clogged 
noses, and relieving head cold miseries. 3\4“ 
Isn’tliquid. Doesn’t run. Soothing and "3 
pleasant to feel. Millions of tubes used. | i, 
Askfor Kondon’s Nasal Jelly at any drug store. 


KONDON’S NASAL JELLY 
HOMESITES -$200 


























Low 
terms 


In California's loveliest Garden Spot, on wooded shores | 


of beautiful Morro Bay, San Luis Obispo County. En- 
joy future independence with excellent soil, soft water, 
wonderful fishing, boating, bathing, etc. Grow fruits, 
vegetables, poultry. Perfect temperate climate. Con- 
genial community. Finest investment. Free literature. 
Richard Otto, Dept. P, 6560 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, California. 








“But thanks be to God, which giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” — 1 Corinthians 15 : 57 
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ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, Wm. Temple. 


Archbishop of Canterbury 


Death at 63 in London came to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who, as Arch- 
bishop of York, counseled King Edward 
VIII to renounce his throne because the 
king loved another man’s wife, Wallace 
Warfield Simpson. (Wally promptly won 
a divorce, married Edward.) 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, William 
Temple, was bland, sometimes sensation- 
ally liberal in his views (he led the 1941 
Malvern conference advocating a coop- 
erative European commonwealth) and 
spiritual leader of 40 million Anglican 
Protestants. His successor may be Dr. 
Cyril F. Garbett, present Archbishop of 
York. 


Spiritualist Convention 


No thumpings, no eerie shrieks, no 
bouncing tables greeted 400 delegates to 
the National Spiritualist association’s 51st 
annual convention in St. Louis. Well- 
mannered spirits “spoke” over the loud- 
speaker through the Rev. Anna K. Rose 
of Philadelphia, Mrs. Maude Kline of 
Chicago, dozens of other blindfolded men 
and women mediums, 

Such were nightly’ demonstrations of 
modern spiritualism, which claims to use 
science, philosophy and religion in linking 
the seen and the unseen worlds. 

Like A. T. & T.’s trunk routes, spirits’ 
communication lines are jammed with 
extra traffic these days. The Rev. Joseph 
P. Whitwell of Chicago, courtly man- 
nered president of U.S. spiritualists since 
1925, said that many wartime converts 
have joined spiritualism’s 16 million 
claimed adherents. 
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Said President Whitwell: They who 


seek diligently an understanding of spir- 


“ 


itual things “can become conscious of 
them to the point that they live in con- 
tact with the spiritual things of life.” 

The idea that you may get super-nat- 
ural powers of discernment through “tem- 
porary emergence of a secondary person- 
ality,” wasn’t talked at St. Louis. Modern 
Spiritualists say what used to be called 
the supernatural is only “the ultimate of 
natural spirit growth and understanding.” 


Church-Trained Machinists 


Three Methodist churches in Atlanta, 
Ga., have opened a machinist school and 
repair shop to train and employ returned 
service men. Special consideration is be- 
ing given wounded men who are other- 
wise unfit for heavy work. 

Discharged veterans enroll for a four- 
months training course during which they 
receive a moderate wage. Training con- 
sists of repairing automobiles, radios, 
clocks, watches. Courses are also given in 
painting and other subjects. 


““Warm’’ Gospel, ‘‘Cool’’ Logic 


New Jersey Presbyterian preachers’ 
meeting in Atlantic City got an impromptu 
lesson in “spiritual nutrition”’—how to 
dish up and serve “hot religion.” 

Boiled down, this is it: a generous por- 
tion of “warm gospel,” a dash of “cool 
logic,” a pinch of well-blended philosophy, 
garnish with passion and “serve hot.” 

That, Dr, Thurlow S. Fraser of Car- 
ney’s Point, N.J., told the ministers, will 
go a long way to stem the tide of church 
failures and empty pews. “Lack of passion 
in preaching the gospel” has contributed to 
the failure of the Presbyterian Church to 
keep pace with the growth in population, 
he said. 

Presbyterian General Assembly, he re- 
ported, had lost 1.050 churches in the past 
20 years, with only 755 new churches to 
replace them. “To add to the shock of 
these losses;” he said, “is the sad fact that 
of the 8,682 churches left to us, 1.632 had 
no pastors.” Fraser charged that because 
of the denomination’s high standard of 
education for ministers, many of these 
churches couldn’t get ministers, died of 
spiritual starvation. 

Fraser’s report drew results. The Synod 
voted (1) follow-up work among new 
members; (2) visitations among the na- 
tion’s 214 million non church-goers; (3) 
organization of church members to spread 
the gospel; (4) time limits on the period 
which a church could be without a pastor. 


Baptist-Disciple Union 


Union between the Northern Baptist 
Convention and the Disciples of Christ 


‘was called a “practical” instead of a 


“theological” question at the Disciples’ 
international session at Columbus, Ohio. 

“These difficulties, dealing mainly with 
administrative, financial, and geograph- 
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0 ical problems,” declared the Rev. Edwin | 

r- T. Dahlberg, Syracuse, N.Y., Baptist, 

of “are not insurmountable.” F ETER Al N 
1- The convention emphasized the denom- 

” ination’s postwar foreign mission job, | 

t- charged city churches to assume greater SHOOTS You 

1- shares in home and foreign mission work. a 

| It urged better-trained ministers for 

n- ; 

n | rural churches, fought peacetime con- FU LL OF 

d scription, called for removal of restrictions { 
of on Japanese-Americans, 4H FAD COLD 

“4 a 


Scapegoat Luther 





| England’s “gloomy dean,” the Very Rev. ey N eee 

4 W. R. Inge, sleuthed through the morgue 
id of Europe’s great in search of the arch 
ad war criminal and dragged out Martin Lu- 
e- ther. 
ws Said former dean of St. Paul’s Cath- 

edral: “If we wish to find a scapegoat on 
“ whose shoulders we may lay. the miseries 
ay which Germany has brought upon the 
eg world, I am more and more convinced the 7: 
“4 worst evil genius of that country is not — 
in Hitler, or Bismarck, or Frederick the 

Great, but Martin Luther.” 

Inge’s tirade in the Church of England 

Newspaper charges Luther “despised the | RUB IN bad QUICK 

masses” and expounded teachings to just- oe 
~ ify the immorality and ruthlessness of 


tu political leaders. “The only service of @ Gently warming, soothing Ben-Gay acts fast to relieve cold 
Lutheranism to the modern state,” he be- 





to ° ‘ “it symptoms. Ask your doctor about those famous pain-relieving 
ae nae gag to encourage the spirit of agents, methyl salicylate and menthol. Ben-Gay actually con- 

ol Lutheranism, according to the dean, is tains up to 21%, times more of these famous ingredients than 

~ essentially German, and has never spread five other widely offered rub-ins. Get genuine Ben-Gay! 

iat beyond Scandinavian and Baltic states. 

- According to world statistics, the Luther- 


ill an church is the largest Protestant de- Ben-GAY_—tHe ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 
nomination in the world, with 84 million | 






















‘ch ps ‘ : - RHEUMATISM | THERE’S ALSO 
ee adherents, 5 million of whom are in North 50 For PAIN J MUSCLE PAIN > MILD BEN-GAY 
to Anferica. J; DUE TO | NEURALGIA { FOR CHILDREN 
se | By way of constructive comment, Inge 
added: “We are fumbling for a new Re- 
On, ‘ +. 99 WHET: 
formation, and have not found it.” With 4 TAM we & R ? WANT a permanent business 
Sell és ” rofession of your own? 
re- maguanionity, the “gicemy dean’ equ: | 2 ee D0 YOU EN 
ast “hope that the next swing of the pen- | its Cause and Correction.” Seeatbes 8 . ay - Brea earn EB cnle Groatty modes 
. . * « J othe nti eC. .) is - Py 
i dulum will put an end to Luther’s influ- mag A stammering and oe. few mocks home training. Easy verms. Not medical 
of ence in Germany. ee a ten bk. bee ae goods to buy. 49th year. Write for Free Booklet. 
hat Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
" ; “e hi ” 
ad onc 1es 
use ies te Pine 
of Postwar “demobilization” programs for GIVE YOUR CHILD 
on conscientious objectors were called for by 
of ) the American Friends ervice Committee, THIS GREAT 
which voted to run conscientious objector RUB 
~ camps through 1945, but opposed continu- 
on ing them through any peacetime conscrip- r 
° 
na- tion. . 
kat Of the 7,627 men in camps Oct. 15, «Tor tly Relieve C 
on Mennonites were responsible for 3,346; @ Make Breathing Easier ghing 
~ Church of the Brethren 1,864; Quakers @ Break Up Congestion In Upper 
si 1,711; Catholics 94, Methodists 68. Bronchial Tract, Nose, Throat 
: | Musterole gives such wonderful prompt 
" ° King Features Syndicate. Ail Rights Reserves. 
. relief from coughs, sore throat ond aching ; 4 ; 
Russian Church Freedom muscles due to chest colds because it’s Ever since Quintuplets were tiny sete 
rs — whenever they catch cold — their 
| more than just a “salve.” chests, throats and backs are rubbed 
ist Russian’ Orthodox priests are now free Rn is — so many Doctors ont rn tds, Gout ae reliable 
1S . . ° es rses irri a usterole e amazin 
rist | to distribute religious propaganda and to actually helps break up eee ay ge ‘Quints’ thru many a freezing col 
a | seek new converts. This latest develop- bronchial tract, nose and throat. And so poy AE aaa sore throat due 
7 ment in the resurgence of the Soviet much easier to apply than a mustard Always have a jar of Musterole 
les Mutech te heviided a0 ond of the mott-siee plaster. White, stainless—just rub it ready when colds strike your family! 
io. durch is heralded as one . nn on.“‘Nofuss! No muss with Musterole,”’ 
‘ith nificant since restoration ol the Holy | Wonderful For Grown-Ups, Too! 
h- Synod almost a year ago. | IN 3 STRENGTHS aw, 
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JUST THE 
RIGHT 
DESSERT 





¢ Your dog can eat his fill and still 
be starved—vitamin starved. He needs 
vitamins just as humans do, especially 
when his diet is restricted. 

Sergeant’s Vitamin Capsules 
pets) help keep your dog in tip-top 
shape! Fed daily, they help protect 
against Rickets, Black Tongue, and itch- 
ing caused by improper feeding. Vita- 
pets contain the important vitamins A, 
D, Thiamin (B:), Riboflavin (G) and 
Niacin. 

Supplement your dog’s daily diet by 
getting Vitapets at drug or pet store. 
Be sure to get Sergeant’s Dog Book 
also, at stores or with this coupon. 


Sergeant's, Dept. 43-K, Richmond 20, Va. 
Please mail the NEW, 40-page, illus- 
trated Sergeant’s Dog Book to: 


(Vita- 
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Sergeants 


VITAMIN CAPSULES (vitapers) 


OPENING UP A 
NEW WORLD! 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 





See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 







INVENTORS 


Delays are dangerous--Secure patent protection now. 


Get new FREE booklet, ‘Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention.”’ No charge for preliminary information. 
McMORROW & BERMAN, Registered Patent 
1026 Atlantic Building, Washington 4 DO. C. 
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A Word to Drys—A word to the Drys 
is sufficient. Don’t waste your vote on a 
candidate you know cannot be elected. 

James Price, San Bernardino, Calif. 


A Call for Cooperation—It is high 
time for the civilized people to awake to 
the fact that a nation serves its best in- 
terests and its own peace and prosperity 
by defending other nations’ security and 
welfare through a cooperative world or- 
ganization—with teeth—capable of stop- 
ping aggression in the future. 

M. Georgion, Rutherfordton, N. C. 
~ 

Financial Advice for Babies—Here is 
a formula to advise your readers who are 
worrying about paying off their baby’s 
share of the national debt. 

First, take its share of the surplus in 
the State treasury, the county treasury 
and the municipal treasury, deduct it 
from the share of the national debt. Sec- 
ond, divide your profits that you have ac- 
cumulated during the last 10 years, and 
the bonds you have been buying, send it 
all in to Mr. Morgenthau, and he will 
send you back enough, if invested wisely, 
so your baby will be assured of a won- 
derful start in this good old USA. 

Ora F. Shirar, Flora, Ind. 


Who Are Isolationists?—I would ap- 
preciate it if the names of men still con- 
sidered as influential isolationists, includ- 
ing those in Congress, could somehow ap- 
pear soon in PATHFINDER. 

Elva R. Crain, Saint Cloud, Minn. 

[The list of isolationists both in and 
out of Congress would be too lengthy to 
publish. ] 


Time and Half for Farmers—When 
the market value of farm commodities 
was more than consumed by transporta- 
tion charges, what chance had the agri- 
culturist to maintain what little help he 
had? The average 160-acre farm should 
have from four to seven adult experienced 
help the year round, 12 to 15 hours a day, 
seven days a week. 

Let us arrive at a price for farm com- 
modities that will produce an hourly rate 
of pay (time and one-half over 8 hours 
and double pay for Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays and an extra bonus for main- 
tenance, wear and tear of their equip- 
ment) for these workers that they may be 
compensated in line with skilled industrial 
workers. 

J. H. Guss, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


A Voice from Burma—My back is- 
sues Of PATHFINDER are beginning to 
catch up with me over here in the Bur- 
mese jungles. I get a lot of pleasure from 
your magazine. I have just received the 
May 29th issue, and am particularly in- 
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MONOGRAM ¢ 
GLASSES 32 


Crystal-clear, safe rim 10 oz. 
glasses ... clear initial (or 
numbered | to 8) in frosted 
. ideal for home or 










panel .. 
gifts... only $2 per set of 8, 
prepaid. Prompt shipment! 


Open patterns! Order today! 


Just send $2 and initial 
desired to... 


1110 N. McCadden! 
Hollywood 38, Calif 


200 
POSTPAID 
An ideal way to remember your friends in the 
service. Package contains 3 one pound boxes 
nationally-advertised MEADORS’ PEANUT 
BRITTLE and 4 nice quality handkerchiefs, 
packed in sturdy mailing cartons. Send $2 bill 
or Money Order and name and address of per- 
son you want to receive it. We'll mail it, 
postage paid, anywhere in U.S. East of Mis- 
sissippi River. It’s a gift anyone will appre- 
ciate. NOTE: Enclose $2.25 for each Gift 
Box to be mailed West of Mississippi River. 


THE DOUGLAS CO. 


DEPT. M-2 ?. O. BOX 957 GREENVILLE, S. C. 


YOU SEND IT--WE MAIL IT! 


Fever Blisters 
Cracked Lips 

Nasal Soreness of colds 
Chafes and chaps 


esky discomforts 


that are usually relieved quickly through 

the use of soothing Resinol. Being oily 

it lubricates dry, rough skin, as its special 

medication comforts the smarting, itchy 

surface and so aids healing. 

Resinol Soap is kind to tender skin. 
Buy both at any druggist's today. . 


RESINGOD cso 
Relief at Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it goes 
right to the seat of the trouble to help loosen and 
expel germ laden phlegm, and aid nature to 
soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed bronchial 
mucous membrants. Tell your druggist to sell 
you a bottle of Creomulsion with the under- 
standing you must like the way it quickly allays 
the cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


BABY CHAFING 


when of external origin 

For prompt relief, use world- 
known Cuticura. 60 yearssuc- 
cess. Alldruggists. Buytoday ! 


CUTICURA 


HOLLYWOOD GLASSCRAFTERS 


SPECIAL C/FT BOX OF 
DELICIOUS 


or A Ba 












OINTMENT 


STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 35 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. 
Easy payment plan. Send for 
FREE BOOK—‘“‘Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance” —NOW! 


| AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Chicago 11, Ill 


Dept. 47-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., 
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terested in the article, “A Legal Limit for 
the Presidency.”’ I concur with the ma- 
jority opinion that three terms are too 
much for one man. I believe we should 
amend the Constitution to provide a six- 
year term of office and not more than one 
consecutive term. 
W. Greenleaf, Jr., 
c/o P.M., 


96th F.C.S., 
New York 


Predicts a New Party—Our returned 
soldiers and sailors are geing to unite and 
throw the war mongers and big capitalists 
out once and for all, regardless of Repub- 
licans or Democrats. A new party is going 
to arise and make a clean sweep. Then 
we will have a real democracy. 

Albert L. Bahr, Moorston, N. Dak. 

Working with the Hands—I would 
like to ask that Treasury official who said 
no man who works with his hands is worth 
$5,000 a year (Sept. 4, PATHFINDER, Page 
14) how a man who works with his hands 
can live cheaper than one who doesn’t. 
I can speak as I do because I’ve been in 
both classes. The family of a working 
man deserves to eat, have clothes, enjoy 
life and be educated as well as the family 
of a man who uses his brain. 

Paul Stedke, Lima, Ohio. 

Jingle Hymns—lIn your valued pub- 
lication, issue of Oct. 16, page 23, un- 
der the subject of “Religion,” there is 
voiced a purpose to eliminate “Jingle Jan- 
gle” tunes from church hymns which pur- 
pose has merit if rightly pursued. Exam- 
ples of such as were mentioned are, to 
my mind, an erroneous classification. 

S. L. Hanson, Portland, Ore. 


In the Oct. 16 issue is reference 
to “Exit Jingle Hymns.” Once again this 
only goes to prove “man” does not know 
definitely what the present turmoil is all 
about and so is just “experimenting” again 
with the type of music used here and 
there, this time in religion. 

“TI Need Thee Every Hour” is con- 
sidered a “jingle” hymn! To me it is 
one of the most important of my prayers. 

In taking the life from the background 
of these hymns, those responsible only 
prove their own true make-up and surely 
it is shown very “muddled.” 

C. C., Concord, N. H. 

From the Cheering Section—A cou- 
ple of years ago I wrote that PATHFINDER 
should be shaken up, to make some stand, 
to discuss more forcibly those things of 
greater importance, which were disrupt- 
ing our Nation and our way of life. You 
surely have revitalized and ee it. 

L. B. LeBel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Encouraging Word—I believe 
every loyal red-blooded American who 
wishes to preserve America, for Ameri- 
cans, treasures your publication, for it 
upholds everything for the good of our 
great country. Keep up the good work! 

Irving M. Thompson, Tiskilwa, Ill. 


THE PROOF OF THIS PIPE 
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FEEL PEPPY! 
RELIEVE THAT AWFUL 


BACKACHE 


DUE TOFATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 
Feel like stepping out 
again by relieving that 
backache (due to fa- 
tigue and exposure). 
Just rub on some 
En-ar-co and instantly 
it begins its four-fold 
work of helping soothe 
that back. Pleasant. 
60cand $1 at your drug- 
gist. Caution: Use only 
as directed. National 
aa! Co., N. ¥. G 
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NEW CHEMICAL MITT 
Sensational! DRY Window Cleaner! U: 
messy liquids. Chemically Treated. Sim; 
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|| PHOTO Xm2= 


American Studios personalized Pho- 
to Xmas Cards, made from your 
own snapshots, are distinctive, in- 
expensive! They are made from your 
own favorite negative showing the 
subject you like best—your home, 
family, pets, ete. (If you do not 
have negative, send snapshot, pic- 
ture or print but include 25c addi- 
tional.) We have a wide selection of 
gorgeous quality cards. Buff or 
White, deckled-edge or plain. All 
have beautiful Crystaline finish and 
pate-cune borders. Six for 40c; 12 
or 60c, 25 for $1.00; 50 for $2.00! 
Beautiful matching envelopes 
Apgar Order now Or for sam- 
ple with FREE envelope send nega- 
tive and only 5¢ (or snapshot and ENVELOPES 
25c) TODAY! Supply limited. 

SOLDIERS! SAILORS! MARINES! Your family, 
sweetheart, friends, and relatives will want your picture 
on a Xmas Card. Order NOW! 


AMERICAN STU sTuDIOS, Dept. 248 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists .... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. (C) L. P. INC, 


KLUTCH CO., Box 3102-K ELMIRA, N. Y. 


FREE Music Catalog 


Over 1300 Standard, Classical and Teaching Pieces 
for piano, violin and voice in the World Famous 
McKinley Sheet Music and Book Editions... 
the teachers’ standard for nearly half century. 

Write today for FREE Catalog. Dept. 3248 


McKINLEY PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
1507 East 55th Street, Chicago 
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Doctor’s Famous Prescription Acts Quickly 


Athlete’s Foot is a stubborn, tormenting 
skin infection which calls for treatment 
with a recognized specific. 


Using Dr. Scholl’s SOLVEX—the original 
formula developed by this noted authority 
on diseases and deformities of the feet—is 
amazingly effective in FIVE highly im- 
portant ways: 
f1) To immediately relieve intense itching 
To quickly kill the fungi on contact 
(3) To make perspiration conditions of the feet 
less favorable to attack of the fungi 
(4) To help prevent infection from spreading 
(5) To aid quick healing 
So, at the first sign of itching, cracked, 
peeling, blistered or raw skin between the 
toes, or on the feet, use Dr. Scholl’s SOL- 
VEX (Liquid or Ointment). You'll marvel 
how prom and mg it pepdaces good 
results. On "506 at oe and Department 
Stores everywhere. ts on Dr. Scholl's SOLVEX! 


URRY d(T) /k) 
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130 EGGS A DAY 


INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. Turvey, poultry raiser in the far 
north state of ¥ ashington, tells an interesting story 
of increased egg production. She says: 

“I have 178 chickens. In November, their ap- 
pearance was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs 
aday. I started giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, 
in December, I am getting 130 eggs a day, and my 
flock is livelier and looks much better. Surprised 
isn't the word—I'm really amazed at the change 
in my flock."’ 

Will you do as well? We don't know. But we do 
know that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that 
are weak. under-vitalized and lazy. When flocks are 
deficient in iron, calcium, manganese and other ele- 
ments which laying hens require and which are 
necessary to pep-up egg production, Don Sung 
supplies these essential mineral supplements. It 
dees not force or hurt the hen in any way. Why not 
try Don Sung for your flock? Send 50c for a trial 
package (or $1 for large size holding 3 times as 
much) to Burrell-Dugger Co., 391 Postal Station 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. Don Suns must show 
you a profit or your money will a refu: unded,. Start 
giving Don Sung to your flock no 
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COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


40 years of successful training in Piano, Violin, Cornet, 
Trumpet, Saxophone, Clarinet, Guitar, Mandolin— Voice, 
Ear Training and —. t Singing. Choral Conducting, Pub- 
lic School Music—H aneey of Music, Harmony, Advanced 
Composition, Arrai The only home study school 
teaching all courses - ing to degree, Bachelor of Music. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Suite U88, 1525 E. 53rd St., Chicago 15, Ill. 










Send for catalogue and illustrated lesson for course. 
Name RM IN SEO PETER SEP ETERS COEL Lee ee 
BR aks satir'e's''> octidlécdics odes He dee CERES Oyen 
City, State...... _ y 6 diay > enpeee 

Give experience Age. 
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Entreaty 


| (Film shortage may end horse operas— 
News item.) 

Take from us gorgeous Hedy, 
Marlene’s shapely gams, 

Take all those “A” productions 
Profusely hung with hams; 

Take Mickey Mouse, Costello, 
For they mean naught to me— 

But, please, O Fillum Shortage, 
Leave western movies “B.” 


Orville E. Reed 


Private Primp—Ha-ha-ha! I just heard 
my best friend slugged my top sergeant. 

Private Prune—That so! Who is your 
best friend? 

Private Primp—lI don’t know. 
met the guy. 


Never 





Doctor—I see you're looking a lot 
better already. So I'll just give you some 
more of those pink »pills to take. 

Patient—Wait a minute, Doc. Those 
pills were too big for me to swallow. I 
haven't taken any yet. 





Private Primp—Did you ever notice 
how Platoon Sarge Pomponio always pa- 


rades his big men in the front rank ahead 


of the little fellows? I wonder why? | 

Corporal Crimp—lIt’s an old custom of 
his from civilian life. He’s in the fruit- 
store business. 


Brain Teaser 


Diophantus of Alexandria, the reputed 
first writer on algebra, had the following 
engraved on his tombstone: Diophantus 
passed } of his time in childhood, 2 in 
youth, and ¥% as a bachelor; 5 years after 
his marriage was born to him a son who 
died 4 years before his father at half his 
father’s age when he died. How long did 
Diophantus live? 


Solution to last week’s 


If he had worked the 40 days he would 
have received $360. Since he received 
only $220, the loss was $140. This loss 
per day is $9 plus $5 or $14. He must 
have failed to appear 10 days (140+14). 
He worked 30 days. 


She—I’ve lost quite a lot of weight. 
He—I can’t see it. 
She—Of course not, I’ve lost it. 





Sammy (to kitten purring on hearth): 
“Well, Kitty, if you are going to park 
here; you’d better turn off your engine.” 





Do Your WASHING 


In Half the Time — 
One-Tenth the Effort 


Amazing New Invention 
Washes Like Magic! 


COSTS LITTLE Now, a thrilling 
invention ends washboard rubbing — 
needs no electricity, gas or water 
SWIRLING ACTION connections. The New THRIF- 
Washes Clean, TEE WASHER is so compact— 
Quick and Sure handy to use quickly anywhere—in 
home, apartment or camp. Actually does “‘hurry-up 
jobs,”” baby’s wash, etc., quicker, more conveniently than 
a cumbersome power washer. Has power washer capac- 
ity. No complicated or delicate mechanical parts—built 
to last a lifetime. 


SCIENTI“IC ACTION MAKES WASHING EASY 
Sit Down to Do Your Washing 


Simply place your washing between the discs and let ‘er go. A simple 
hand operstion rotates so that sudsy water swishes through the clothes, 
washing clean in 5 minutes or more depending on grime and soil of 
clothes. Washes anything safely. from dainty lingerie to men's heavy 
work clothese—and without physical effort. 

Order from factory by enclosing $1 and paying balance of $3.95 plus 
small shipping cost when deliver If you are not overjoyed with the 
THRIF-TEE after several washings, simply return within 2 weeks and 


o E i funded promptl En 
cOMRITE TODAY joy tte handiest washer any Bome ever had 
OR rite today to 
THRIF-TEE WASHER COMPANY, zet 511/815 Yalu 


SAVE as never before! 
~ Genuine Fine-Cut 


DIAMONDS 


Not chips, but genuine, 

fine-cut sparkling dia- 

monds poisedin superbly 

styled 14 kt. solid gold 

settings! At amazingly 

low prices made possible 

only by our wholesale 

diamond connections. Engagement rings, 

handsome men’s rings, men’s and women’s match- 
ing wedding rings. Don’t miss this chance to SAVE! 


Write today for FREE illustrated booklet 


BOND DIAMOND CO. Dept. AG 6 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 








WHOLESALE DIAMOND DEALERS SINCE 1887 





Protect Your Gun 


with Hoppe’s No. 9 


A gun will help you clean your farm of pests 
and rodents but Hoppe’s No. 9 will help you 
clean your gun. Don't fail to use 
Hoppe’s No. 9 for removing 
primer, powder, leading and metal 
fouling—and for effectively pre- 
venting rust and pitting. Your 
dealer sells Hoppe’s No. 9 or send 
us 10c for sample. Valuable ‘‘Gun 
Cleaning Guide’’ FREE upon post 
card request. 

Frank A. ee Inc. 
2319 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 












GET QUICK relief with Dent's Tooth Gum or Dent's 
Tooth Drops! “Cavity Toothache” frequently strikes at 
night. Be prepared. Buy either pee ae from your 
druggist sotee, Keep it handy ollow 
directions. C. 8. Dent & Co., Cincinnati. 


DENTS TOOTH CUM 
TOOTH DROPS 








SPEECH DEFECTS 


Acute stammering or loss of voice corrected and 
normal speech restored. Dr. Martin trained all the 
aides who corrected ‘‘shell shocked" cases during 
the last war. Only residential institute recognized by 
the American Medical Association. 
Apply: Dr. Frederick Martin Box P 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE VOICE DISORDERS 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


High School Course 
CUE Many Finish in 2 Years 


spoidiy A your time and ebRitice poruit permit. Equivalen: to ree!- 
lent sc! — 

ie " texts ropplied: Diploma award 323. eqtrance, <3 8.  panecets 
completed. of —& | it desived 1 Ask for 

erican School, Dept. H-841, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 
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“O-0-Oh! What relief!” That’s what they’re 
saying about soothing CHAP STICK. Specially 


medicated, specially soothing ...CHAP STICK is 


the friend in need for parched, 
chapped lips. 25¢ 


1 M. Reg. 
FLEETS Yi 


¢ = Chapo 


Splendid Cough 
Relief Is Easily 
Mixed at Home 


No Cooking. Makes Big Saving. 


To get quick and satisfying relief from coughs 
due to colds, mix this recipe in your kitchen. Once 
tried, you'll never be without it, and it’s so simple 
and easy. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
dissolved. A child could do it. No cooking needed. 
Or you Can use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead 
of sugar syrup. 

Then get 2'4 ounces of Pinex from any druggist. 
This is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated form, well-known for its prompt 
action on throat and bronchial membranes. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and add your 
syrup. Thus you make a full pint of really splendid 
medicine and you get about four times as much for 
your money. It never spoils, and tastes fine 

And for quick. blessed relief. it is amazing. You 
can feel it take hold in a way that means business 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated mem- 
branes, and eases the soreness. Thus it makes 
breathing easy, and lets you get restful sleep. Just 
try it, and if not pleased, your money will be 
refunded. 

THE PINEX COMPANY, 






KEEPS LIPS FIT 





FORT WAYNE, IND. 


RED— ITCHY —SCALY 


ECZEMA 


Doctor’s “‘Invisible’’ Liquid 
Promptly Relieves Torture! 


First applications of wonderful sooth- 
ing medicated Zemo—a doctor’s formu- 
la — promptly relieve the itching and 
burning and also help heal the red, scaly 
skin. Amazingly succ essful for over 35 
years! First trial of Zemo convinces! 
Invi istble—doesn’t show on skin. All drug 


stores. In.3 sizes. ZEM Oo 
INVENTORS 


Leora, now= with obligation—how to 


pe and ‘ell your invention. Secufe 
“*Patent Guide,” contsining com- 


plete information about patent 

cedure and selling inventions. 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 

437-K Adams Building Washington, D. C.. 


















NEW INVENTION 


cene KS BLACK WALNUTS 


Yo flying shells. 75% meats in 
> Sng $1.50 delivered. Cash, 
Stamps, Check, C.O.D. or any 
way. Money back guarantee 
Order early to assure delivery. 
POTTER, 39-N Main, Sapulpa, 
Okla, 
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Tim—Look, Daddy, 
stalk up all by myself. 
Daddy—My, what a strong boy! 
Tim—Sure. The whole world had hold 
of the other end. 


“Well, Aunt Mandy, I suppose you’re 
mighty glad the war is nearly over.” 

“Well, I jest don’t know about dat,” 
answered Mandy. “Cose I’se glad to have 
Bill back home and all dat, but I jest 
know 


de army and de government was handlin’ 
his financial affairs.” 





“T hear that your little boy has been 


| kidnapped: Got any trace of him yet?” 


“Oh yes, the kidnappers are offering 
us a thousand dollars to take him back, 
but we are holding out for more.” 


Percy—What does the average woman 
want from a man anyhow? 

Dizzy—Just a little more than the aver- 
age man can give. 





“Hello Jim, 
porter now.” 
“A what?” 
“Didn't the Pullman Co. 


I hear that you are an ex- 


fire you?” 





“And now,” said the teacher, “will some 


one give me an example of an indirect 


tax, please?” 

“The dog tax,”’ chirped Silas. 

“Why do you think that’s an indirect 
tax?” 

“Well, the dog doesn’t pay it.” 


St. Peter—How did you get up here? 
Recent arrival—Flu. 


Insurancé agent, filling out application: 
“Have you ever had appendicitis?” 

“Well,” answered the applicant, “I was 
operated on, but I have never felt quite 
sure whether it was appendicitis or pro- 
fessional curiosity.” 





The town’s wealthiest man, and its most 
stingy, had just been rescued from the 
water of a lake where he had been fishing 
from a boat. His rescuer was the leading 
doctor of the town. After the long, hard 
work of resuscitation by the doctor and 
the first aid treatments, the miser pulled 
out a dollar and handed it to the doctor, 
saying: “Well, doctor, I’m much obliged 
to you for savin’ my life just now. Here’s 
a dollar . all I have got on me.” 


The doctor handed it back, saying: “Oh, | 


| keep your money!” 


“Not at all! Not at all!” said the miser. 
“It would have been lost anyway 
hadn’t saved me!” 


I pulled this corn- | 


I ain’t gwine to get money frum | 
him so regular as I did when he wuz in | 
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PAZO WILL RELIEVE 
THOSE PAINFUL SIMPLE PILES 


Don’t just suffer che agonizing pain, torture, 
itching of simple piles. Remember, for over thirty 
years amazing PAZO ointment has given 
prompt, comforting relief to millions. It gives 
you soothing, welcome palliative relief. 
How PAZO Ointment Works 

1. Soothes inflamed areas—relieves pain and itChi- 
ing. 2. Lubricates hardened, dried parts—helps 
prevent cracking and sorenéss. 3. Tends to reduce 
swelling and check bleeding. 4. Provides a quick 
and easy method of application. 

Special Pile Pipe for Easy Application 
PAZO ointment has a specially designed, perfor- 
ated Pile Pipe, making application simple and 
thorough. (Some persons, and many doctors, 
prefer to use suppositories, so PAZO is also 
made in suppository form.) 

Get Relief with PAZO Ointment! 
Ask your doctor about wonderful PAZO oint- 
ment and the soothing, blessed relief it gives for 
simple piles. Get PAZO ointment from your 
druggist today! 
THE GROVE LABORATORIES, Inc., $1. Levis, Me. 





IT’S YOUR DUTY TO 


KILL RATS! 


Enemies to your crops, 


health and profits 


Rats are destroying food and property; 
and spreading disease to humans and 
livestock. 


Kill rats quickly and easily with 
improved k-R-O Ready Mixed in 
Bis-Kit form. Variety of baits con- 
taining highly toxic red squill. Safe to 
use around livestock or poultry. No 
mixing. No muss. No 
trouble. Household 
size 35¢. Large farm 
size $1. At drugstore, 
seed or hardware 
— agg am -R-O 

ompany, ring- 
field, Ohio. vitae 


EX- E2- 
READY MIXED 


BiS-KIT FORM 
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On a recent hot Texas day, some of 
America’s finest young men marched into 
a hall at Ellington Field to receive their 
wings as commissioned officers in the U. S. 
Army Air Force. 

Among the fathers and mothers who 
listened intently as the new officers took 
their oaths ... “I do solemnly swear that 
I will support and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States . . . so help me 
. God,” was Ray L. Dudley, President of 
the Gulf Publishing Company in Texas. 
Almost three years before Mr. Dudley’s 
other two sons had volunteered for the 
service. At that time he pledged he would 
do all he could to defend against foes at 
home the institutions they and other boys 
like them had enlisted to uphold. 
~ Now, seeing his 19-year-old son receive 
his wings he recalled his own promise. It 
set him to thinking. He sat down and 
wrote an editorial we think is so moving 
that more people should read it. Here it is: 

“As I heard the oath to defend the Con- 
stitution repeated by the young men at 
Ellington, I could not but remember the 
remarks which have been made about it 
by Americans of foreign birth who would 
seek to destroy it. And these are the men 
who are asking that we trust our country 
to them. 

“The situation under which the Com- 
munist front in America is trying to wield 
control over our country through the cap- 
ture of one of our great political parties, 
is So preposterous as to be almost incredi- 
ble. But make no mistake—the threat is 
a real one. That a Russian-born radical 
should aspire to control this country is so 
fantastic that many cannot believe it. But 
it is true. 

“That he and his fellows have openly 
boasted that their organization, the CIO, 
is raising millions as a war chest to help 
keep Roosevelt in power, indicates a bla- 
tant confidence in their victory. That this 


money should be extracted from hundreds ~ 


of thousands of members whose member- 
ship was forced on them, is a disgrace. 
That they get away with it is a shameful 
tribute to the close association they have 
with our Department of Justice. 

“With Hillman and Browder and their 
ilk as arrogant.as they are now, what will 
their attitude be if they succeed in re- 
electing Franklin D. Roosevelt? Where 
will their power end? What will happen 
to the rights guaranteed under our Con- 
stitution? If our interests should ulti- 
mately clash with those of Russia where 
will their fist loyalty lie? If England’s 
interest should clash with those of Russia, 
will our country’s armed forces be thrown 


against a nation whose kinship to us de- 
rives from a common parenthood? 

“This is a long way from the ceremony 
at Ellington, But it is not a long way from 
the pledge I made my boys.” 


* * * 
Want to Be V. P.? 


It is in the American tradition for a 
young man to have aspirations, plan 
ahead, work hard, burn the midnight oil 
and struggle upward toward the top. Per 
angusta ad augusta—through difficulties to 
the heights. If one desires to be a great 
lawyer he wrestles with Blackstone, and 
learns how to show contempt for the 
court without having to pay for it. If a 
man is ambitious to be an eminent sur- 
geon he painstakingly learns to quickly 
size up the physical condition of his pa- 
tient, together with his financial situation. 
If he aspires to be a famous violinist he 
begins in his childhood, scraping and 
scratching assiduously and incessantly, no 
matter what else he would rather do—or 
what the neighbors would have him do. 
“Practice makes perfect.” 

But if a man wants to become Vice 
President none of these rules holds. The 
main and practically sole function of the 
Vice President is to preside over the Sen- 
ate. This is a highly technical job, re- 
quiring an extensive knowledge of and ex- 
perience in parliamentary procedure, rules 
of order and volumes of precedents. Keep- 
ing debate untangled and flowing smoothly 
by promptly and properly ruling on all 
disputes and arguments; answering a thou- 
sand questions on the spur of the mo- 
ment, and commanding respect of 96 Sen- 
ators who do not always maintain their 
self-respect is a big job. It is also one 
of high honor. Nobody complains of pay- 
ing the Vice President $16,000 a year. 

But who studies for the job? Nobody. 
When a candidate for the place is picked 
out by a convention, or by the party 
head, who asks if he is qualified? Nobody. 
If he is a businessman or banker who never 
in his life presided over a meeting, never 
saw Roberts Rules of Order, Hinds’ 
Precedents or Cushing’s Manual, would it 
make any difference? None at all. 

“Stick close to your desk and never go 
to sea,” chirped Gilbert’s Admiral, “and 
you all may be rulers of the Queen’s 
navee.” That’s a pretty good prescription 
for becoming a Vice President. Just make 
yourself prominent in something else and 
you may be chdsen to preside over the 
U.S. Senate, and decide all tie votes. The 
Vice Presidency is one high Government 
function for which nobody ever prepares 
—and very few admit desiring. 


* * * 
No More Hickory Sticks ? 


Schools, of course, are the biggest busi- 
ness in this country, save only the present 
largest business of all—war. Schools in 
peace times touch more people than any 
other business, claim much of our heart 
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interest, generate much of our pride and 
some of our prejudices. 

Schools are frequently accused of fos- 
tering some isms, especially a type of 
“progressive-ism” which advocates giving 
uninhibited expression of impulses, pro- 
ducing lack of discipline such as is wide- 
spread in our social and political structure. 
Probably everyone knows a young hellion 
who has never been “negatived” and so 
has become a “positive” nuisance. And all 
about us are undisciplined adults who 
were once undisciplined children. 

Critics of the easy-going methods of 
some schools charge that many students 
are turned’ out unequipped to work with 
their hands or their minds, and with a 
pretty spotty veneer of culture. 

What to do? No thoughtful person 
wants to hurt the schools. 

There is some thought of giving school 
officials more authority to discipline their 
pupils. Many a fine teacher is a slave to 
the uninhibited impulses of her students 
—and their parents. 

It is obviously fine to rule by love and 
loyalty, with never a hand laid upon a 
Student in restraint, but the life for which 
schools are supposed to fit their charges 
is based on the restraint of all for the 
protection of each. * 

There are stirrings. Some schools have 
thrown out the textbooks of Professor 
Rugg of Columbia University, under the 
charge that he found very little which 
was right with our way of life. There is 
also a recurrence of the demand that 
schools shall teach pupils to read, and 
write and pay attention to “figgers” in the 
arithmetic books. 

Out of it we may find progress. We 
may increase the education of pupils, and 
their Pa’s and Ma’s. 

But it is not likely we shall return to 
the sentiment of that song, School Days, 
“taught to the tune of a hickory stick.” 

Hickory is getting scarce. 
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if YOU cant answer these questions 


about insurance 


Mos people can't! But the 
wise ones let their insurance Agent or 
Broker do all the worrying for them. 
Just let him know what you have to 
protect, and he'll be glad to tell you 
just how to Protect What You Have. 
If you take this expert advice, you 
won't have to dig into your own 
pocket to pay for losses or damage 
suits which can occur. 

* x * 
1 “For instance, could we be sued 


if Andy, the postman—or anybody 
else who’s passing by—falls on the ice 
in front of our house and hurts him- 


self badly?” 





9 “Suppose my fur coat were 
stolen from my home? Have we 
that kind of insurance? Equally impor- 
tant, are we also protected if I lose 
something away from home?” 


Your local Agent knows the answers to these questions. He'll tell 
you, too, how little it costs for North America Companies protection 
against all the common hazards that might mean a money loss to you. 
Have him up to the house one evening with you and your husband — 
and get some of these troublesome insurance questions off your mind. 


would our insurance take care of 
buying new furnishings? We bought 
those things years ago—have we enough 


3 “If fire ruined our furniture, 


insurance to replace them today?” 





A, “Have we the kind of insurance 
that would pay heavy damages 
or medical expenses if we accidentally 
hit someone with the car and injured 


him seriously?” 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, Ailackiphia 


Insurance Company of North America, founded in 1792, oldest stock fire and marine insurance company in the country, heads the group of North 
America Companies which write practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile and Casualty insurance through your own Agent or Broker. 
North America Agents are listed in local Classified Telephone Directories. : 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA @ NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA @ CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
@ PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


